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ON FOOT, AND FOLLOWED BY AN INTERESTED CROWD: MR. RAMSAY MACDONALD ON HIS WAY TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS TO ANNOUNCE 
THE DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT 


IN HIS FAMOUS CAR: MR. RAMSAY MACDONALD LEAVING BUCKINGHAM PALACE AFTER HIS AUDIENCE OF THE KING, 


WHO GRANTED THE PREMIER'S 


On October 9, the day following the defeat of the Labour Government over the 
Liberal amendment to the Conservative Vote of Censure, the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, visited Buckingham Palace at 10 a.m. for an audience 
of his Majesty, who had reached London from Balmoral two hours before, in 
view of the political crisis. The audience lasted for an hour, and the Premier 


REQUEST FOR A _ DISSOLUTION. 


on leaving announced that his request for a Dissolution of Parliament had been 
granted. He drove to the Palace in his now famous Daimler car. After 
attending a Cabinet meeting, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald walked to the House of 
Commons from Downing Street, and announced the forthcoming Dissolution. 
On the previous evening he had suffered from an acute attack of toothache. 
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HE signs of the resurrection of Spain, of which I 
think there are many to be seen lately, have 
turned my thoughts to certain subtleties in the 
tradition of that land. They are things so subtle 
that they always appear to be simple. One of them 
is the tradition of chivalry and the double attitude 
towards it which we connect with the name of Don 
Quixote. There is no more fantastic paradox in all 
history than the life and work of Cervantes. He is 
generally recognised as having written a book to show 
that romantic adventures are all rubbish and do not 
really happen in this world. As a matter of fact, 
the one man in this world to whom romantic adven- 
tures were incessantly happening was the author of 
“‘ Don Quixote.’’ He covered himself with glory and 
lost his right hand at the most romantic battle in 
history—when the Crescent and the Cross met in the 
blue Mediterranean by the Isles of Greece, 
trailing all their pageants of painted and 
gilded ships with emblazoned sails. He 
was just about to receive public recogni- 
tion from the victor, Don John of Austria, 
whey he was kidnapped by pirates. He 
organised a series of escapes, each like 
the ideal adventure of a schoolboy ; he 
organised supplies and comforts for his 
fellow-prisoners with the laborious altru- 
ism of a saint. As men go, he was really 
a pretty perfect pattern of the knight 
of chivalry ; eventually he escaped and 
returned home to write a book showing 
that chivalry was impossible. At least, 
that is what three rationalistic centuries 
have taken it as showing. But I think 
the time has come to dig a little deeper 
in that stratified irony, and show the other 
side of Cervantes and chivalry. 


Hero-worship has fallen out of fashion 
with Carlyle, who forced it into fashion. 
But in the case of Carlyle there were cir- 
cumstances that were a needless handicap 
to hero-worship, and even to heroism. 
Carlyte set himself the impossible task of 
making heroes out of the successful men 
of history and politics. It was not much 
more hopeful than that of making heroes 
out of the successful men in soap or 
petrol. In one sense that sort of hero- 
worship is heroic, in the sense of being 
impossible. The task is heroic because the 
subject is unheroic. In Carlyle’s character- 
istic work it soon ran into absurdity. It 
reached the point of praising Frederick 
the Great—a form of hero-worship which 
is clearly a reductio ad absurdum, and even 
almost a contradiction in terms. The 
character of Cromwell had more human 
elements ; but what was best in it was 
human and emphatically not heroic. The 
best case for Cromwell is that he was a 
moderately sane man in a very insane age. 
His best work was done as a moderator 
and maker of compromises; not as an 
originator or inspirer of enthusiasms. He 
saved works of art which the wilder 
Puritans would have destroyed ; but we 
<annot picture him as a great patron of 
art in the sense of a friend of artists. He 
insisted that there must be good pay for 
good soldiers ; but he was not the sort of 
man to be a romance to his own soldiers, 
like Napoleon. He was a seventeenth-century Eng- 
lish squire, whose family had grown rich in the great 
pillage ; and morally he was no worse than most of 
his kind, and perhaps better than many of them. 
He was certainly much better than Frederick the 
Great, whom Carlyle made even more of a hero, and 
even a god. 


clerical, 


The worship of Frederick the Great can hardly be 
called hero-worship. It is rather devil-worship softened 
by a touch of monkey-worship. It is superstition 
and therefore heresy to say such things seriously, 
but we may say symbolically that, if a demon 


and Jardin d'Epicure.” 


By G. 


K. CHESTERTON, 


could enter the body of a monkey, the result might 


be something like Frederick II. of Prussia. It is not 
only true that he had a large mind and a small soul. 
It might almost equally truly be said that he had a 
large brain and a small mind. Even his intellectual 
pride was petty. Moreover, he was in another sense 
curiously like a monkey. He was an imitator. As 
the old mystics used to say that the devil was the 
ape of God, we might more literally say that 
Frederick II]. was the ape of Louis XIV. But just as 


the monkey imitates the man without understanding 
the man, just as the ape can copy an action that he 
cannot comprehend, so the Prussian had nothing of 
the national and civilised quality of the Frenchman. 
He substituted a new impudence and malignity for 
the last trailing traditions of medieval chivalry and 
But Carlyle had to make a hero of him, 


Roman law. 


A GREAT FRENCH WRITER— WIT, SCEPTIC, AND HUMOURIST’ THE LATE 


ANATOLE FRANCE IN THE EVENING OF HIS DAYS. 


M. Anatole France, the most eminent of modern French authors, was born in Paris, the son 
of a learned bookseller and bibliophile, in 1844, and published his first work, 
de Vigny,” in 1868. Many others followed. 


Photograph by Henri Manuel. 


on his own theory of the heroism of success. Frederick 
had nothing else except success—not even the power 
to enjoy it. 


But when we have got rid of this sort of hero- 
worship, we may really come back to heroes. There 
really were heroes who were historical characters, 
though they were not generally successful men. 
More often the true hero was a tragic hero. But 
while his tale was often a tragedy in so far as he failed, 
it was often a wildly impossible romance in the 
moments when he triumphed. The curious thing is 
that real history is much more romantic, and not 


Among the most famous works of his earlier 
phase are “‘ Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard,” “* Thais,”’ “La Rétisserie de la Reine Pédauque,” 
His later period, during which he became anti-militarist, anti- 
and Socialistic, is represented by such works as his 
“ Crainquebille,” “ L’lle des Pingouins,” “La Révolte des Anges,” and “ Vie de Jeanne d’Arc.” 
He was twice married — first, to a great-niece of Jean Guérin, the miniature-painter, and 
secondly, in 1920, to Mile. Emma Laprévotte. 

Literature. 


“ Histoire Contemporaine,” 


In 1921 he was awarded the Nobel Prize for 
An earlier portrait of him was given in our last issue. 


less romantic, than Carlyle made it out. The here 
may sometimes have lost his campaign, but he won 
his battles. And he can often be seen winning his 
battles single-handed like the most legendary knight 
winning his spurs. Chivalry really did succeed in 
doing the impracticable things, even when it failed 
to do the practical things. We may differ or feel 
doubtful about the ultimate success, or even the 
ultimate value, of various policies pursued in the past ; 
but nobody can doubt the thrill and enthusiasm and 
courage of the pursuit. The only really reliable part 
of history is the romance of it. 


For instance, Godfrey de Bouillon died young, 
wasted by a fever that might have been cured in 
more sanitary conditions and wearied with a problem 
which was perhaps almost insoluble. That is a 
tragedy of the modern sort; it may well 
be said that his life was a failure; it 
might be said that the Crusades were a 
failure. We might argue about whether 
he was a maker, a builder, a man who can, 
or any of the Carlylean descriptions. For 
those depend on elaborate historical results 
which arise later ; and the end of every- 
thing arrives sooner or later. It is dis- 
putable whether Richelicu was a successful 
man, since the French monarchy went 
down in the French Kevolution. It is 
disputable whether Frederick the Great 
was a successful man, since Prussianised 
Germany went down in the Great War. 
So it is disputable whether Godfrey was 
a successful man, since the Latin Kingdom 
of Jerusalem went down in the disaster 
» of Hattin. What is quite indisputable is 

that Godfrey was a hero of romance, a 
hero of the wildest and most improbable 
romance, a hero behaving as heroes behave 
in the extravagant romances of chivalry. 
» What is certain is that he, the Commander- 
4 in-Chief of the whole military system of 
Europe in the East, did really behave in 
the manner of Dick Dauntless among the 
Redskins or How a Powder-Monkey Foiled 
the Pirates. It is a cold and concrete fact 
that he was himself the first to leap from 
the battle-tower on to the Saracenic tur- 
rets, exactly as the boy who ran away to 
sea is the first to leap from his battle-ship 
on to the slaver’s deck. All that part of 
the business that was a statesman’s cal- 
culation may or may not have been falsi- 
fied. All that part of it that was like a 
schoolboy’s daydream came true. 


There are any number of other examples 
of the kind. Nelson is too near to us for 
us to be certain of the duration of his prac- 
tical achievement ; but the nearer we are 
to him the less doubt we have of his purely 
poetical achievement. Near as he is to us, 
he is nearer still to the morning of the 
world, and has the colour and the clear 
outline that belongs to the primitive 
legends of the dawn. We do not know 
how long the naval leadership of England 
will last ; but we do know that the legend 
will last. We do not know how far avia- 
tion has altered everything; or how far 
politicians would go in the direction of 
scrapping the British Navy. But we do 
know that Nelson could hardly have been a more 
mythical figure if he had flown upon wings; or that 
his ship might have been a fairy ship and hardly shone 
more strangely on the storied sea. The things that 
are quite certain about Nelson are all the improbable 
things: that he died in the very hour of triumph ; 
that he died on a vessel that bore the very name of 
victory : that he was shot through wearing the flaming 
stars with which he had just offered to die in honour— 
all the coincidences that would be called crude and 
far-fetched in a story. They are the fancies that are 
considered a little too romantic for historical fiction. 
They are also the only fixed facts of history 
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OUR ANAGLYPHS. 


Readers who have not yet obtained one of the special masks for viewing our Anaglyphs in stereoscopic relief may do so by filling up the coupon on page 752, and forwarding it 
with postage stamps. ocalue three-halfpence (Inland), or twopence-halfpenny (Foreign), addressed to “The Illustrated London News” (Anaglyph), 15, Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 
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GENERAL ELECTION: OFFICIAL AND PARTY ACTIVITIES. 


Puorocrarus sy L.N.A., Centrat Press, Puororress, “ Dany Mat,” C.N., Toricat. 


THE “RUSH” 


“HEADQUARTERS IN ABINGDON 
STREET, WESTMINSTER : TELEPHONING, TYPING, AND COMMUNICATIONS 
EXPRESS MESSENGER. 


‘IN ABIN A SEQUEL TO THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF AN EARLY GENERAL ELEC- | 
TION: AFFIXING THE GREAT SEAL TO A WRIT IN THE CROWN | 
OFFICE OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


THE CITY: READING 
THE ROYAL PROCLAMATION DISSOLVING PARLIA- 
MENT FROM THE STEPS OF THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. ! 


THE LABOUR PARTY CONFERENCE: MR. RAMSAY 
MACDONALD (SPEAKING), MR. CLYNES (NEXT BUT 
ONE), MR. J. H. THOMAS, AND LORD PARMOOR. | 


THE LEADER OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY: MR. STANLEY 
BALDWIN READING THE PARTY'S MANIFESTO AT HIS HOUSE 
IN EATON SQUARE. | 


CONSERVATIVES IN COUNCIL: (L. TO R.) SIR D. HOGG, SIR W. JOYNSON-HICKS, LIBERAL LEADERS IN CONCLAVE AT THE PARTY ARTERS : (FROM 
MR. L. S. AMERY, LORD CAVE, LORD SALISBURY, LORD CURZON, MR. BALDWIN, sam LEFT TO RIGHT AT THE TABLE) MR. LLOYD GEORGE, MR. ASQUITH, 
MR. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, AND LORD BIRKENHEAD. SIR ALFRED MOND, AND DR _ MACNAMARA. 


under Our Great Seal of Our United Kingdom, require Writs forthwith to be 
issued accordingly by Our said Chancellor and Governor respectively, for causing 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons who are to serve in the said 
Parliament to be duly returned to, and give their Attendance in, Our said Parlia- 
ment on Tuesday, the Eighteenth day of November next, which Writs are to be 
returnable in due course of Law." The Proclamation was read at the Royal 
Exchange by Capt. C. B. Maxted, Common Crier and Serjeant-at-Arms for the City. 


After the announcement of the Dissolution there was feverish activity in all the 
offices of the three parties, for seldom, if ever, has so short a time been left to 
prepare for a General Election. The dates fixed are Saturday, October 18, for 
Wednesday, October 29, for polling; and the 29th and 30th for 
declaration of results. The Royal Proclamation, signed by the King on the 9th, 
for dissolving the present Parliament, and declaring the calling of another, con- 
cluded as follows: “‘And We do hereby also, by this Our Royal Proclamation 


nominations; 
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WHERE SOLDIERS USE UMBRELLAS ON ACTIVE SERVICE: THE 


SKETCHES BY “SAPAJOU" WAR-ARTIST OF THE “ NORTH CHIN\ 
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ONE PHASE OF THE CHINESE CIVIL WAR ENDED BY THE SURRENDER OF THE CHEKIANG | AP 
The fighting between the Tuchuns (military governors) of the provinces of Chekiang and Kiangsu came to an end (according to a Reuter message of October 13 we 
from Shanghai) with the surrender of the Chekiang forces and the conclusion of an armistice. The Governor of Chekiang, General Lu Yung-Hsiang, and his ; wi 
chief-of-staff, Ho Feng-lin, were reported to have sailed for Japan in the ‘Shanghai Maru."" The surrender was said to have been caused by the defection 5 ms 
of one of the Chekiang generals, Chen Yao-Shan, commanding the sector west of the Taihu Lake, who went over to the Kiangsu side with a whole division, t A 
leaving the road to Shanghai open from the west. The Kiangsu troops were said to be marching towards the abandoned Chekiang headquarters at Lunghua, is 
two miles from the boundary of the French concession at Shanghai. The French and other members of the Shanghai Volunteers were mobilised ready for irc 
emergencies, but it was believed that there wa no danger to the foreign settlements, as the war was ending by defection and not as the result of a battle. si 

Th 


The surrender was begun by the Chekiang troops on the Hwangtu-Liuho front, who went over to the Kiangsu forces when they occupied Nansiang. eleven miles 
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CHINESE CIVIL WAR—SKETCHES AT THE FRONT NEAR SHANGHAI. 


DAILY NEWS" (SHANGHAI), SUPPLIED BY R. W. DAVIS. 


f 3 
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ARMY.AND FLIGHT OF ITS LEADER: SKETCHES MADE AT THE FRONT NEAR SHANGHAI. 


west of Shanghai. The sketches here reproduced were made in that district, on the Liuho front. Of Nos. | and 9 it is noted: “‘ The country is dotted 
with tiny villages. The houses seen are of mud with bamboo reinforcing, tile roofs, and earthen floors. They afford cover, but no protection from rifle or 
machine-gun fire.” The Chinese field-kitchen shown in No. 5 has a charcoal or wood fire beneath. The lid covers a bowl holding 10 to 15 Ib. of boiled rice. 
A note on No. 7 says: “On September 9 five inches of rain fell in less than five hours. The country is flat, formed of silt deposited by the Yangtze River, and 
is principally paddy-fields. No trenches are possible. The floods consequently held up fighting very effectually.” No. 10, a sketch mate three miles from the 
front line, is described as “‘ Reserves in an improvised shelter. Note the umbrellas, more important to the Chinese soldier than rifles. No. 12 shows a Guasing 
station “‘a few thousand yards from the front, on the Liuho road, tne only road in that part of the country, connecting Liuho with Shanghai, and unmetalled. 
The country seen beyond is flooded.—{Drewings Copyrighted im the Umited States and Canada.) : 
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A COMBINATION OF SCIENCE AND BARBARITY: CHINESE WARFARE. 


Puorocrapus Nos. 2 Suppuiep By R. W. Davis ( Cuina Dairy News,” Suancual); THe Rest sy - 


1. SINCE SURRENDERED TO THE KIANGSU FORCES: GUN-PITS OF THE CHE- | 2. CAMOUFLAGED BY A COVERING OF CLOTH: A FIELD-GUN ON THE HWANGTU 
KIANG ARMY IN FLOODED COUNTRY BETWEEN NANSIANG AND HWANGTU, ON ead FRONT OF THE CHEKIANG FORCES, WHO RECENTLY SURRENDERED TO THOSE 


THE SHANGHAI-NANKING RAILWAY. i OF KIANGSU. 


3. WHILE BULLETS AND SMALL SHRAPNEL WERE 
SPATTERING ON THE ROOFS : TWO CHEKIANG SOLDIERS 
GUARDING A SMALL STREET BARRICADE IN LIUHO. 


4. LEFT ALL DAY IN FULL VIEW OF SURVIVING 
COMRADES EATING AND SLEEPING A FEW YARDS 


AWAY : 


CHEKIANG SOLDIERS KILLED AT LIUHO. 


5. KEPT TIED UP IN THIS PAINFUL POSITION 
FOR SEVERAL HOURS PENDING INTERROGATION : 
A MAN SUSPECTED OF SPYING. 


6. AMMUNITION (OF WHICH LARGE QUANTITIES WERE USED WITHOUT MUCH 
EFFECT) BEFORE THE CHEKIANG HEADQUARTERS AT LIUHO: CASES OF KRUPP 
CARTRIDGES FROM ESSEN 


7. EXPENDING AMMUNITION: CHEKIANG TROOPS FIRING AT THE KIANGSU LINES 
THREE-QUARTERS OF A MILE AWAY, AT LIUHO, DURING THE FIGHTING ON 
AUGUST 3. 


The fighting near Shanghai between the forces of Chekiang an@® Kiangsu ended 
recently with the flight of the Military Governor of Chekiang and the surrender 
of his army, as described on our double-page of sketches by a war artist at the 
front. The above photographs illustrate the same campaign. The notes supplied 
with the last five are as follows:—No. 3. “ Chekiang soldiers guarding a small 
barricade in a street of Liuho. Bullets from the other side are spattering on the 
roofs and small shrapnel is popping constantly, though there is no attack.” No. 4. 
“Dead Chekiang soldiers from fighting at Liuho on August 29. All the following 
day, they were left to lie in the open in full view of their surviving comrades, 
who were eating and sleeping within a few yards." No. 5. “ This Chinese was 


picked up by Chekiang soldiers in the fields between the fighting lines. On the 
chance that he might be a spy, he was tied up in this agonising manner, his toes 
barely touching the ground, and was left to groan for several hours before the 
Chekiang officers were ready to hear what he had to say for himself. Probably 
he was only a farmer driven from his home by the firing from both sides.” 
No. 6. “ Chekiang ammunition in front of the headquarters at Liuho. White 
labels seen on the cases were marked ‘Cartridges. Class VI. Division 2. 
Made in Germany. Krupp. Essen.’" No. 7. “ Chekiang troops firing at Kiangsu 
line, three-quarters of a mile away at Liuho on August 30." The campaign 
began on September 3 and lasted for nearly six weeks. ~~ . : 
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SINGING TO EIGHT THOUSAND : GALLI-CURCI’S FIRST LONDON APPEARANCE. 


Puotocrarns By LB. ann G.P.U. 


A RECORD AUDIENCE FOR THE MOST FAMOUS OF 
THE COLORATURA SOPRANO, 


“ RECORD "’ 
AT THE ALBERT HALL. 


SINGERS: MME. 


GALLI-CURCI, 


Paes 


7 first appearance of Mme. Galli-Curci, 
the famous coloratura singer, at the 
Albert Hall, on Sunday, October 12, was the 
most remarkable musical event of the year. 
Mme. Galli-Curci has gained such an enormous 
reputation through the gramophone records of 
her voice that when the date of her first concert 
in London was announced at the beginning of 
this year, an unprecedented rush for seats took 
place, and the hall was almost immediately 
sold out. Just before the concert there was 
considerable private dealing in tickets, and some 
changed hands at really extraordinary sums, 
a number of the Ss. 9d. seats, for instance, being 
paid for at a guinea and a-half. Eight thousand 


men and women were accommodated in the 
(Continued opposite. 


i 


Albert Hall—the occasion being one of those 
rare ones when not a single seat in the vast 
building is vacant. For a singer whose reputa- 
tion in this country has been made entirely 
through the unblemished records of perfect 
renderings of her songs, the occasion must have 
been something of an ordeal, as her gramophone 
records have set the highest possible standard. 
She began with old Italian arias, and continued 
with Schumann and the Spanish song “ Clavi- 
tos," and then offered the polonaise from 
“ Mignon " and the mad scene from “* Hamlet.” 
Then, when her last song was over, and the 
thunders of applause called her back again and 
again, she sat down at the piano and sang “ Home, 
Sweet Home," to her own accompaniment. 
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GERMANY’S LAST ZEPPELIN STARTS ON HER 
TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHT. 


WITH AN AEROPLANE ALONGSIDE LOOKING DIMINUTIVE AGAINST HER GREAT BULK: 
THE *ZRI.” IN FLIGHT OVER BASEL—A PHOTOGRAPH FROM ANOTHER AEROPLANE. 


ot 


a> 2 | STATES : A STEWARD IN THE WELL-EQUIPPED KITCHEN OF THE “ZR III." 


=e THE CULINARY DEPARTMENT OF THE ZEPPELIN BUILT FOR THE UNITED 


CONSTRUCTOR AND COMMANDER OF THE “AMERKA ZEPPELIN": | AS IN A RAILWAY CARRIAGE: FOUR OFFICERS OF THE “ZRII.” DINING COMFORTABLY | 
CAPTAIN ECKENER AT THE WHEEL IN THE NAVIGATING CABIN. WHILE SHE WAS GOING AT 78 M.P.H. AT A HEIGHT OF 1600 FT. 


After several trial trips and postponements, the “ ZRIII.," known in Germany 
as the “ America Zeppelin” or “ Germany's last Zeppelin,’ built as reparation for 
the United States, left her hangar at Friedrichshafen, on Lake Constance, where 
she was constructed, at about 6.30 a.m. on Sunday, October 12, for her flight 
across the Atlantic. An attempt had been made to start on the previous morning, 
but owing to a fall in temperature the airship had then been unable to ascend 
through the thick mist and clouds hanging low over the lake. Large crowds 
gathered to watch the airship’s departure, but she quickly disappeared in the 
clouds. Besides her officers and crew, under Captain Eckener, she carried Captain 
Steel and three American experts. The course taken was over Switzerland and 


France and along the north coast of Spain to the Azores. The Zeppelin passed 
over Basel at 8.15 am. at a height of about 1000 ft., and half an hour later 
was near Belfort. By 5.30 p.m. she had made the Gironde estuary and was 
flying over the Bay of Biscay; at 9.15 p.m. she was reported off the Spanish 
coast, all well, and at 4.30 a.m. on October 14 she was reported going steadily 
west of the Azores, travelling towards Bermuda at SO miles an hour. She was 
expected to reach America in about 70 hours, though there had been rumours of 
a storm brewing in the Gulf of Mexico that might move in her direction. Plans 
for her reception were made at Lakehurst, New Jersey, where a ground crew of 
300 men, provided for the U.S. airship “Shenandoah,” awaited her arrival. 
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THE FIRST ARCHBISHOP OF WALES: A FAMOUS ARTIST'S PORTRAIT. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY JOHN ST. HELIER LANDER. 


= = = 


GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF WALES—THE MOST REV. ALFRED GEORGE EDWARDS, D.D. : 
SS A PORTRAIT BY JOHN ST. HELIER LANDER, PRESENTED TO HOWELL’S SCHOOL ON OCT. 17. 4/7) 


This fine portrait of the Archbishop of Wales, who is the first holder of that late Rev. William Edwards, Vicar of Liangollen, and was educated at Jesus College, 
office, is the work of Mr. John St. Helier Lander, the well-known artist who recently Oxford. For ten years (1875-85) he was Warden and Headmaster of the College. 
painted our notable portrait of the Prince of Wales, and has painted a replica of Llandovery, and was then for four years Vicar and Rural Dean of Carmarthen. 
it for her Majesty the Queen, who visited his studio last week in order to see During the same period (1885-9) he was Chaplain and Private Secretary to the 
it. The above picture was painted for the members of Howell's School, Denbigh, Bishop of St. David's. Dr. Edwards has published several works on the history of 
for presentation to the school. on October 17. Dr. Edwards, who was appointed the Welsh Church, and also a volume entitled “ Commonsense Patriotism.” He 
Archbishop in 1920, had been for thirty-one years Bishop of St. Asaph, which has married three times. ‘His third wife is a daughter of Canon J. R. Armitstead, 
became the archiepiscopal see. He was born in 1848, the youngest son of the Vicar of Sandbach. 
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N the centre of the great cemetery of Memphis at 
Sakkara stands the oldest of the Pyramids, the 
step Pyramid of Zoser, the first King of Egypt who, 
1s Manetho says, built a house of hewn stone. The 
Pyramid is, indeed, the first great conception in 
masonry which has remained from the ancient world. 
ts stones, laid like mud bricks in alternate courses of 
leaders and stretchers, show how slowly st one building 
was in the Third Dynasty emancipating itself from the 
lnickwork tradition. The interior, which has not 
been examined in recent times, contains the funerary 
chamber, seventy feet high, roofed with timber, and 
having a red granite vault built into the floor. One 
of its chief ornaments, a doorway decorated with green 
ulazed tiles, bearing the name of Zoser, is now in the 
Museum of Berlin. 

The Pyramid is surrounded on all sides by a great 
enclosure wall, and within this area are the sand-filled 
quarries from which the stone for the building was 
taken. The wall consists of a core of rough local 
stone faced with fine limestone from the quarries on 


EGYPT THE CRADLE OF 


appearance of Greek work. Indeed, were it not tur the 
similar masonry of the boundary wall and the hieratic 
graffiti left by visitors as far back as 1750 B.c., it 
might be a little difficult to disprove the hypothesis of 
a pious restoration of the Saite age. 

Although the clearance of these chapels is as yet 
incomplete, it is possible to reconstruct their original 
appearance. Each facade was of two storeys, the 
cornice of each storey being supported by four ‘fluted 
engaged columns having capitals formed of a pair of 
curved leaves (Fig. 3), suggestive of the leaves which 
spring from and enclose the joints of a reed. These 
capitals were pierced from back to front with a channel, 
perhaps a kind of drain to allow rain-water to escape 
from the terrace or roof. The extreme ends of the 
facade had a ribbed pattern carved on the stone and 
originally painted red, as if to imitate the wooden 
reinforcing at the angles of buildings made of Nile 
mud. 

The side walls of the courtyard before the facade 
had slender engaged columns with shafts and capitals 
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discovery and identification of these crescent-shap«l 
flint drill-points was made by Miss Diana Firth, the 
daughter of the Inspector of Antiquities in charge 
the excavations. 

By whom and for what purpose were these chapels 
built ? In the complete absence of the usual hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions and reliefs, this is to a large extent 
a matter of conjecture. There is a shaft and burial 
chamber associated with each chapel, but only one has 
as yet been cleared. It was, however, empty, and 
only some fragments of stone vases of the Third 
Dynasty, one of which bore the name of an unknown 
king, were found. From their position it may well 
be that the two Mastabas (Fig. 1) are the tombs of 
the Queens of Zoser, and this is supported by the 
finding of fragments of the gravestones of his 
daughters, who were very probably buried near their 
mothers. 

Perhaps Imhotep, the famous vezir, magician, and 
architect of Zoser, is buried near, and to him may be 


t 


FIG. 1.—“THE OLDEST STONE BUILDINGS WHICH EXIST IN EGYPT, AND PERHAPS THEREFORE IN THE WORLD”: ONE OF THE THIRD DYNASTY CHAPELS 
(ON THE RIGHT) RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT SAKKARA—SEEN FROM THE TOP OF THE STEP PYRAMID OF ZOSER, “THE FIRST KING OF EGYPT WHO BUILT 


the other side of the Nile. This wall, which in its 
original state must have been one of the most im- 
pressive monuments in Egypt, follows the archaic 
brickwork pattern of paneiled bays, and is built of 
very finely jointed blocks of small size, very different 
from the huge stones of the Old Kingdom. 

This year the Department of Antiquities of the 
Egyptian Government began to clear the two mounds 
(Fig. 1) at the north-east angle of the step Pyramid. 
They proved to be small Pyramids or stepped Mas- 
tabas contemporary with the great building under 
which they lie. The chapels were found to be on the 
south side of these Mastabas and not on the east, 
which was the almost invariable rule in the Old 
Kingdom The probable explanation is_ that 
there was insufficient room for them between the 
Mastabas and the great boundary wall already 
mentioned, and the chapels had perforce to be 
built facing south. There are other chapels on the 
north sides of these Mastabas, but they appear to 
be subsidiary 

These chapels, although terribly ruined, are archi- 
tecturally of the greatest interest Each chapel 
consists of a square courtyard with a facade on the 
north side built against the rubble core of the Mastaba 
This facade, which was probably of two storeys, 
is decorated with four engaged fluted columns of 
great refinemcut (Fig. 4), which give the building the 


A HOUSE OF HEWN STONE.” 


copied from the papyrus stem and flower (Fig. 6). In 
the centre of the facade is a doorway, surmounted by 
the khekher ornament, giving access to a short passage, 
which turns at right angles and ends in a small room 
or recess only about a yard square, with niches in 
the north-east and west walls. This is very clearly 
the offering place (Fig. 4), and is the predecessor of 
the false door or stela of the Old Kingdom Mastaba. 
Above each niche is a small recess or cupboard, which 
may have contained a portrait head or statue of the 
owner of the tomb. The offering place is roofed with 
horizontal slabs of limestone set on edge and rounded 
beneath to imitate wooden beams (Fig. 4) Another 
example of this copying of timber construction in 
stone is found in a chapel on the north side of the 
Mastaba, where a door swung open has been faithfully 
reproduced in stone (Fig. 5), even the horizontal 
wooden braces on the back of the door being repre- 
sented 

The working of the limestone blocks is of great 
interest In order to remove the excess on the surface 
of the block, a series of holes was drilled close togethe 
down to the surface required, and the partitions 
between the holes were then knocked away, just as a 
carpenter bores out the waste in a mortise to save 
work with the chive. The slight cup-shaped depres- 
sions left by th. drills have in some cases remained 
after the firal surface dressing was finished. The 


due the design of these buildings, which perhaps 
reproduce the appearance of a palace of the Third 
Dynasty, possibly of that very first house in stone 
which tradition ascribed to Zoser. 

However that may be, we have here buildings 
differing in almost every respect from the style of the 
Fourth Dynasty, which seems to have begun under 
Sneferu. The architecture of the Third Dynasty is 
still influenced by the mud brick, clay, and reed con- 
struction, and the copying in stone of the plants which 
had sustained the humble dwellings of Nile mud of 
the archaic period 

These are the oldest stone buildings which exist 
in Egypt, and perhaps, therefore, in the world 
Although they are so early, it must be admitted that 
there is nothing tentative or experimental about them 
It seems that they mark the end of a short period 
of considerable architectural knowledge, and that the 
great change in style in the succeeding dynasty is due 
to some mechanical discovery which enabled much 
larger stones to be moved, and thus eliminated a 
great deal of the waste and labour involved in dressing 
small blocks Perhaps this was nothing more nor less 
than the importation of timber in sufficient quantities 
to construct the sledges, rafts, and levers necessary 
for the transport and handling of the great masses 
which were preferred by the architects of the Old 
Kingdom Fr. M. ¢ 
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THE OLDEST STONE BUILDINGS? “GREEK” TASTE IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 


FIG. 2.—*THE OLDs«ST OF THE PYRAMIDS”: THE STEP PYRAMID OF ZOSER | FIG. 3.—CARVED IN LEAF DESIGN “AND PIERCED WITH CHANNELS, PROBABLY ~ 
(THE FIRST PHARAOH TO BUILD IN STONE) NEAR WHICH THE THIRD “4% TO DRAIN OFF RAIN-WATER: FLUTED COLUMN CAPITALS FROM ONE OF 
DYNASTY CHAPELS WERE FOUND. THE THIRD DYNASTY CHAPELS. 


{s 


L 


é FIG. 4.—DECORATED WITH BEAUTIFUL FLUTED COLUMNS SUGGESTIVE OF GREEK WORK, BUT PROVED TO BE FAR MORE ANCIENT i) 
| BY EGYPTIAN GRAFFITI (INSCRIPTIONS) MADE BY VISITORS OF 1750 BC.: THE FACADE AND OFFERING-PLACE OF ONE OF THE THIRD 
4 DYMASTY CHAPELS DISCOVERED AT _SAKKARA. j : 


FIG. 6.—"COPIED FROM THE PAPYRUS STEM AND FLOWER": | 
A COLUMN CAPITAL FROM THE SIDE WALL OF A CHAPEL 


The discovery of the two Third Dynasty stone chapels here illustrated is one contemporary with the Step Pyramid of Zoser, “the first King of Egypt who 
of the highest interest and importance, since, as the writer of the article on built a house of hewn stone." Zoser’s Pyramid is older even than the great 
the opposite page says, “these are the oldest stone buildings which exist in Pyramids of Gizeh, which, as Dr. H. R. Hall says in his “ Ancient History of 
Egypt, and perhaps therefore in the world.” They were excavated from mounds the Near East,” were built by kings who ruled Egypt “nearly six thousand 


covering two small subsidiary pyramids or stepped mastabas, adjoining and years ago.” 


7 
’ 
FIG. DOOR SWUNG OPEN FAITHFULLY REPRODUCED IN STONE” : 
ONE OF SEVERAL CURIOUS EXAMPLES, IN THE SAKKARA CHAPELS, OF THE 
| 


This is the second 
of the series of 
six articles 

which Sir Wil- 

‘iam Livegg has written for us, condensing his 

delightful lectures, ‘* Concerning the Nature of 

(hings,”’ delivered at the Royal Institution. The 

first article appeared in our issue of Oct. 11, and 

the others will follow in later numbers. 


| » tre first lecture it was shown that the behaviour 
of the helium atom, which was expelled by the 

radium atom at the moment of its disintegration, 
vecessitated a new conception of the structure of 
an atom. The helium atom passes through the hun- 
ireds of thousands of atoms of all sorts which it 
may meet in its brief career. Starting at the rate 
of 100,000 miles a second, it travels in a straight 
line, until its energy is used up in the encounters 
with the atoms it meets. This and other effects 
observed in the movement make 


us believe that each atom is like 
a minute solar system, in which 
the sun is replaced by a nucleus 
charged with positive electricity, 
surrounded by negatively charged 
satellites which we call electrons. 
The positive charge of the atom is 
invariable: its amount determines 
the number of electrons which it 
can attach to itself. A “ six-elec- 
tron” atom, for example, has a 
nucleus charged with positive elec- 
tricity equal to six of the standard 
units of electritity in nature—there 
is only one standard magnitude. It 
can attach to itself six electrons, 
tor every electron has one standard 
unit ot the negative electricity which 
is the antithesis of the positive. 
The atom as a whole is electrically 
neutral. The behaviour of the “ six- 
electron” atom is, for all practical 
purposes, entirely determined by the 
fact that the nucleus is a “ six-elec- 
tron” nucleus. It is what we call 
carbon. When the atoms of carbon 
are arranged in a certain way, they 
form diamond ; a second arrangement 
gives graphite, and black lead ; carbon 
is the most important con- 

stituent of the animal body and 


THE ATOM AND THE NATURE OP THINGS. 


NATURE OF GASES. 


IL—THE 


By SIR WILLIAM BRAGG, K.B.E., D.Sc.. F.R.S., M.R.1., Fullerian Professor of Chemistry at the Royal 
Institution, and Director of the Daoy-Faraday Research Laboratory. 


nucleus. Thus the first, hydrogen, has one electron ; 
the second, helium, has two. These tlectrons are 
more closely associated with the nucleus than any 
of the others that are to be added as we go to higher 
numbers, The nucleus of lithium can attach three 
electrons to itself. Two of these are closely asso- 
ciated with the nucleus just like those of helium ; 
the third is further away, and is not to be classed 
with the first two. As we go along the line and add 
one electron after another—the positive charge on 
the nucleus growing steadily—the new electrons are 
to be classed with the third electron of lithium. The 
two inside members are present in all of them; but 
an outer shell is being formed. This goes on until 
the number in the new class is eight. After that a 
third group appears, which grows until it also has 
eight members; and after that appears a fourth. 
We need not go further, because the rules of the 
further formations are of a similar character, and 
we wish to avoid the complication of detail. 

All these facts are illustrated by the models. For 
instance, aluminium has a “ thirteen-electron”’ nu- 
cleus, and the thirteen electrons which it can attach 
to itself are so arranged that there are two close to 
the nucleus, cight in the next group, and three in 
the next. 

The forces exerted by one atom on another, when 
the two are brought close together, are very com- 
plicated in character, and are imperfectly under- 
stood. If more were known, the models might be 
more exactly constructed. No doubt they depend 
on the way the atoms are presented to each other, 
just as—to take a simple example—a magnet -can 
be made to attract another magnet according to the 
way their poles are brought together. We know 
that atoms do attach themselves to one another, 
and that the forces are very different for different 
members and arrangement of electrons, and depend 
on that arrangement. For example, fluorine, which 
has two electrons in the first group and seven in the 
second, has properties very similar to those of chlorine, 
which has two in the first, eight in the second, and 
seven in the third. In both cases the outside group, 
that which presents itself to the outside world, is an 
arrangement of seven. 

A certain number of the atoms have singularly 
feeble attractions for any other atoms, whether like 
or unlike themselves. These are numbers 2, 10, 18, 
36, 54, 86. They are, we may say, the “ unsociable 
atoms,"’ because they never combine with others, 
they take very little part in the affairs of the world. 


They were, in consequence, overlooked until a few 
years ago. The late Lord Rayleigh found that, afte: 
the oxygen had been removed from a sample of air 
and every other known gas which might be contained 
as a small impurity, the remainder did not, as he 


FIG. 6&—SHOWING HOW. THE ATOMS OF A GAS ARE 

SET IN MOTION BY CONTACT WITH VIBRATIONS : 

A PITH BALL HURLED AWAY ON TOUCHING A 
VIBRATING FORK. 


expected, exactly resemble the pure nitrogen which 
he prepared in the usual ways. With the help of 
Ramsay he proved the existence of a new gas in the 

air, which was the number eighteen shown in 


of all organic substances, of 
coal, of fats, oils, petrol, and a 
vast variety of well-known 
materials. But, though it plays 
so great a part, all its pro- 
perties and uses depend on its 
Fic. possessing a six-electron nucleus. 
TRATING THE A “seven” or a “nine,” or 
Weicut or Am any other number gives totally 
PRESSING ON different properties, and, in fact, 
Squass makes a new substance. The 


Earth's Sur- former is nitrogen, and the 


fluorine. 
Atoms are found with almost 
Mass. every number of charges on the 


nucleus, from the “ one-electron” 
atom which we call hydrogen, to the “ ninety- 
two" electron, which is called uranium. Every 
atom has its name: a name generally given by 
the discoverer as indicating some special pro- 
perty which it possesses; or it may have been 
diseovered so long ago that the origin of the 
name is obscure. Most of the names are well 
known and time-honoured, and are not likely 
to be abandoned. Actually each kind of atom 
is identified with a certain number, as already 
explained; so that the number is a perfectly 
sufficient description. Some of the atoms have 
not yet been met with; for example, number 43. 
A few months ago there was great interest in 
the discovery of number 72: it is generally 
agiecd that it shall be called “hafnium,” the 
name being derived from the old Latin name of 
Copenhagen, where its existence was proved. 


In the first of the figures on the opposite 
page a set of models is shown (Fig. 1). These 
are to represent, roughly, a probable feature of 
the arrangement of the electrons in each of the 
first twenty atoms. Whether the electrons are 


our models. The proportion in the atmosphere 
is quite considerable. The air in the theatre 
of the Royal Institution weighs about three 
quarters of a ton: of this about 13 Ib. is 
composed of the new gas. Such a proportion 
would easily have been discovered long ago if 
the new element had been willing to enter into 
combination with any other. The discoverers 
named the element.“ argon,” the lazy onc, be- 
cause of its unwillingness to associate itself 
with other atoms. It is rather, however, un- 
sociable than lazy; its physical movements are 
as quick as those of any other atoms of the 
same weight. 

‘Lhe discovery of argon was quickly followed 
by the discovery of others like it. The two- 
electron, helium, was found in certain minerals ; 
its existence in the sun was already known. Neon 
(10), the “ new” gas ; krypton (36), the “ hidden” 
gas; xenon (54), the “ stranger,” and the radium 
' emanation (86) are all very rare. 

' All these are gases, which is to be expected. 

Their atoms are in movement, and are each on 
; their own, there being so little tendency to 
} associate. Only when the temperature is greatly 
reduced do they liquefy, especially those that 
j are light. They are excellent examples of the 
nature of a gas; of the state in which move- 
' ment overcomes attraction. ‘Lhere are many 
| other well-known substances which are usually 


met with as gases, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
and so on. But in these cases we have ex- 
amples of molecule building which will be con- 
sidered more carefully later. In each case 
atoms have combined in pairs; and the pair 
forms a contented combination, somewhat un- 
willing to join up with other atoms, and therefore 

: maintaining an independent existence like argon. 
The properties of a gas are readily under- 

} stood if its nature is borne in mind. It is 


in movement or not, and what is the character 
of any movement they possess, is for the present 
of no importance. The point that is meant to 
be illustrated is an undoubted arrangement in 
groups, te swe extent concentric about the 


FIG. 10.—WEIGHING 


WHEN EXHAUSTED. 


Drawings by W. 8. Robinson from Material supplied by Sir William Drage. 


AIR: A VESSEL (ON THE LEFT OF THE 


SCALES) THAT WEIGHS MORE WHEN FILLED WITH AIR THAN 


convenient to take the analogy of a billiard 
table. For these lectures, Messrs. Burroughs and 
Watts were kind enough to make a special 
table of small size and having no pockets. A 
number of balls moving on the table represent 
(Continued on page 740 
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fwenly. The models show roughly cerlain 


(Fign) Models of the first twenty Atoms. beginning with Hyd 
a 


Id experiment f 
Faraday’ — showing the achion 
of a Chimney. 


~ 


The Guinea and the Feather fall at the sare rate ina vacuum 


' (Fig 5) 


A dense Foo is formed because moistur 
on small parlicles int e air 


drogen which has one electron, and ending with Calcium which 
ealures in the arrangement of the eleciron. 


(Fi92) 
¢ Just as the sirip is bent 
oulwards by the conlinuous 
bombardment of the billiard 
| balls, soa balloonisdislended 
by the molecular bombardment 
of the gas. 


Collapse of a tin vesse! which has been Filled with 
steam and} ven the sleam condensed by pouring cold waler on 
vesse 


Il.—“ THE NATURE OF GASES": SIR WILLIAM 


The above diagrams illustrate experiments used by Sir William Bragg in the 
second of his six fascinating lectures, delivered at the Royal Institution, under 
the general title, “Concerning the Nature of Things.” His abridgment of this 
particular lecture, entitled “The Nature of Gases,” written specially for this 
paper, ‘s given on the opposite page, where the experiments here shown are 
explained, except those numbered Fig. 4 and Fig. 7. These are sufficiently 
explained by the lettering on the diagrams. The first lecture of the series, on 


BRAGG’S EXPERIMENTS IN HIS SECOND LECTURE. 


“The Atoms of which Things Are Made,” was dealt with in similar form in our 
issue of October 11, and the remaining four will be given later. Their subjects 
are: III. The. Nature of Liquids; IV. The Nature of Crystals: the Diamond; 
V. The Nature of Crystals: Ice and Snow; VI. The Nature of Crystals: Metals. 
Though primarily meant for audiences of young people, Sir William Bragg’s clear 
and simple explanations appeal to all who are interested in science and the hidden 
mysteries of the physical world.—{Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.) 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


HE “systematic Zoologist '’—by which term we 
signify the man who essays the task which fell 
to Adam of giving names to the beasts of the field 
and the fowls of the air—bases his work upon 
the coloration of the creatures which are to be 
labelled—or, in other words, “ ear-marked,’’ in 
accordance with our concept of what is a species. 
He does this with confidence, because experience 
has shown him that, after taking into considera- 
tion matters of shape, his final verdict must be 
determined by coloration. He knows, from ex- 
perience, that this coloration is constant. True, 
it may differ with age, sex, or season ; but, taking 
these factors into consideration, he knows that he 
is justified in regarding all individuals displaying 
the same coloration as genetically related — that 
is to say, they are of the same “ species.” 
There is, however, what the psychologists call 
a “‘new Universe of Discourse ’’ open to him who 
ventures to ask: Why this constancy? What are 
the factors which determine not merely constancy 
of coloration, but its source and its particularities ? 
What determines the shape of the spots on the 
thrush’s breast? What determines the marked 
differences in the size, shape, and distribution of 
the spots on the breasts of, say, the song-thrush, 
the missel-thrush, and the redwing? Whence are 
the pigments derived ? And what rules their dis- 
position so that each spot shall be of the proper 


living, transparent tissue, exhibits a remarkable degree 
of plasticity. It takes the form of granules enclosed 
within small capsules known as “ chromatophores.” 


ic 


COLORATION: FIXED AND VARIABLE. 
By W. P. Pycraft, F.Z.S., Author of “ The Infancy of Animals,” “The Courtship of Animals,” etc., etc. 


notably the chameleon—share this ability to change 
their coloration in response to the stimulus of liht. 
Intense light causes the contraction of the dark yran- 

ules and the spreading out of the lighter-hued. 
This rapid and automatic adjustment of the 


coloration in response to light stimuli plays a 
vitally important part in the life-history of the 
creatures thus coloured. And this is nowhere 
more readily apparent than among what are 
known as the “ flat fishes’’— the plaice, turbot, 
sole, and their like. These furnish, indeed, some 
of the most telling evidence we have as to the 
reality of “‘ protective coloration.”’ 

Those who have watched such fish in an 
aquarium will have noticed that after a short ex- 
cursion in midwater the body comes to rest pre- 
sently on the bottom of the tank, where it practic- 
ally vanishes, so closely does it assimilate with the 
sand or stones on which it is resting. Commonly, 
however, as if to make assurance doubly sure, by 
rapid undulatory movements of the body, the sand 


is thrown up all around it, to settle at once upon 


“Here we see a species of 


1—THE MOST TELLING EVIDENCE OF PROTECTIVE 
COLORATION: TURBOT ALMOST INVISIBLE AGAINST A NATURAL 


BACKGROUND. 


natural state. The body is almost obliterated.” 


These granules, under the influence of 


turbot showing how the coloration adjusts 
itself to different types of background on which it may be resting in a 


the body till the whole is covered, leaving no more 
than the eyes exposed. Experiment has shown 
that the coloration is capable of adapting itself 
with surprising closeness, either to a background of 
fine sand or of stones of varying colours, some 
individuals responding more readily than others. 
In the New York Aquarium, some time ago, 


nervous stimuli, can be made to change 
their position within the capsules, 
which are arranged in groups of irreg- 
ular size, but each group containing 
its own type of granules. Thus there 
may be clusters of capsules containing 
red pigment surrounded by others 
holding blue, brown, or black pigment, 
as the case may be, but so as to form 
a pattern, striped, spotted, or blotched, 
for example. 

Under the stimulus of light, and 
according to the varying intensity of 
the light, two or three totally different 
patterns may be displayed in the same 
fish within a few minutes, after the 
fashion of the variety artist on a music- 


FIG. 2—SHOWING HOW THE COLORATION RESPONDS WON- 
DERFULLY TO AN UNNATURAL BACKGROUND: THE SAME 
FISH (AS IN FIG. 1) AGAINST A DRAUGHT-BOARD PATTERN. 


“The same fish is here seen on a plate of glass coloured like a draught- 
board. Though utterly unlike any background in nature, yet the coloration 


responds in a perfectly wonderful way.” 


hue, size, and shape, and with its proper setting of 
golden buff ? 

Answers to these questions, which may be regarded 
as approximately correct, can be given; but there 
is behind all a subtle something which evades us ; 
we cannot replace “ approximation’’ by exactness. 
Nevertheless, we are left with plenty to go on with! 
Now and again, however, we find cases where some- 
thing has gone wrong in this matter of coloration, as 
when we find white blackbirds and peacocks, and 
black bullifinches or snipe. What causes this absence 
of pigmentation to which the white coloration is due 
we cannot say; but we do know that a persistent 
dict of hemp-seed will cause the bullfinch in captivity 
to turn black. This explanation will not serve in 
the case of the snipe, however. All that we can say 
in this matter of blackness is that species elsewhere 
pale-coloured incline to blackness where they inhabit 
persistently humid country. 

The coloration of birds and beasts is relatively 
fixed during certain definite periods, as between 
moults. And this because the pigments to which it 
is due are deposited in the tissues of relatively hard 
structures, such as feathers and fur. Thus embedded, 
they may suffer bleaching, or the coloration may 
change owing to abrasion of the surface of the em- 
bedding material ; or it may change as the effect of 
the incidence of light, where the surface of the pig- 
mented material is suitably modified, as by pitting, 
or striations of its surface. The glowing, fiery red of 
the throat of the humming-bird, or the ever-changing 
hues in the gorgeous train of the peacock, are due to 
such surface-sculpturing, backed by a uniformly dark- 
brown pigment. It is the absence of this pigment 
which gives us the white peacock. 

Fish present a totally different form of coloration, 
since the skin itself becomes the vehicle for its display 
As a consequence, the pigment, now embedded in a 


& 


hall stage. Only a few species, how- 
ever, are thus handsomely endowed. 
Normally, the process of transforma- 
tion is less rapid, varying from an hour 
toaday ortwo. Not merely the fishes, 
but also the frog-tribe and the reptiles— 


FIG. 4—AN EXCEPTION TO THE RULE OF WHITE 
UNDER-SIDES IN FLAT FISH: AN ABNORMALLY 
COLOURED PLAICE. 


“In this abnormally coloured plaice, the under-side, save only 

the head, is dark coloured instead of pure white * Ambicolorate’ 

turbot invariably have malformed heads, but this is not the 
case with other flat fishes presenting this aberration.” 


FIG. 3—-THE SAME FISH ADJUSTING ITSELF TO ANOTHER 
CHANGE OF BACKGROUND: THE TURBOT ON A PATTERN 


WITH WHITE DISCS. 


The same fish (as shown in Figures 1 and 2) is here seen placed on a 
background in which white discs take the place of squares, with cor- 


responding changes in coloration. 


experiments were made upon a species of turbot (Fig. 1), 
which was made to rest on plates of glass painted 
like a draught-board (Fig. 2)—a background utterly 
unlike anything encountered in a state of nature. 
Yet, as the accompanying photographs (Figs. 2 and 3) 
show, the coloration adjusted itself to this pattern in 
a most remarkable manner, though, as was to be 
expected, the pigment granules were unable to take 
the form of squares. Their containing capsules were 
not fashioned to this end. 

That these changes are effected by the varying 
intensity of the light, entering through the eyes, was 
shown by some ingenious experiments made at the 
Marine Biological Laboratory at Plymouth, by Mr. 
J. T. Cunningham. He placed flounders and plaice 
in tanks with glass bottoms lighted from below, and 
this caused the under side, normally white, to assume a 
dark coloration resembling that of the exposed upper 
surface. Blind fishes, of whatever species, make no 
response to their external environment, but remain 
permanently and uniformly of a dark brown. 

There are exceptions to every rule. Hence, every 
now and then, the trawlers bring up flat fishes, of all 
species, wherein the under side is more or less com- 
pletely dark coloured. One such example is shown 
in the accompanying photograph (Fig. 4), wherein the 
head only retains its normal white colour. This 
“ ambicolorate "’ condition, when found in the turbot, 
seems to be associated with a malformation of the 
head, but this is not the case with other species. In 
all cases, however, it seems to be associated with a 
structural difference in the scales. Normally, those on 
the white side are smaller, and less s« ulptured But 
when the under side is dark coloured, the scales are like 


those of the upper surface. If there is only a dark- 
coloured patch on the white surface, then al! the scales 
on that patch will be large and sculptured, like those 


of the upper side. What is the explanation of this 
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“DATED” BY A HISTORIC DISSOLUTION PICTURE: A COMMONS STATUETTE. 


Tue Urrer Puotocrarn Surriiep sy Aucustin Riscucitz; tue Rest sy tue “ Times.” 


— 


NO DOUBT THE EIGHTEENTHENTURY ORIGINAL FROM WHICH THE INTERIOR PANELS OF THE SOCALLED “SEVENTEENTH CENTURY" STATUETTE SHOWN 
BELOW WERE MODELLED: BENJAMIN WEST'S PICTURE (PAINTED ABOUT 1790) OF CROMWELL DISSOLVING PARLIAMENT AND ORDERING THE REMOVAL OF 
THE MACE WITH THE WORDS, “TAKE AWAY THAT BAUBLE!"’—-A SUBJECT NOW OF TOPICAL INTEREST. 


aN 
L — 
WITH COAT “BUTTONED UP": THE IVORY | WITH COAT “‘UNBUTTONED,"’ AND DISPLAYING INSIDE A CARVED | | SHOWING THE TWO HINGES ON WHICH ONE 
STATUETTE OF CROMWELL PRESENTED TO THE Be TRIPTYCH, COPIED FROM BENJAMIN WEST'S PICTURE (ABOVE) OF SIDE OF THE COAT OPENS: THE STATUETTE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS BY MR. WALTER R. REA, MP. CROMWELL DISSOLVING PARLIAMENT : THE SA SAME _STATUETTE. | a OF OLIVER CROMWELL IN PROFILE. 
An ivory statuette of Charles I., with an interior triptych similar to that shown by Benjamin West about 1790, and it seems evident that the carving was modelled 
above, but differing in details, was presented to the House of Commons in 1921 on the picture, of which engravings circulated on the Continent. This, if correct, 
by Major (now Sir Clive) Morrison-Bell, M.P., who recently stated that he bought disposes of the theory that these statuettes are Italian seventeenth-century work 
{ it in an umbrella shop at Geneva about six years ago. It was illustrated in our It has been suggested that they are really German and not more than fifty years 
issue of May 14, 1921. That of Cromwell here illustrated was presented by old. The House of Commons possesses another of Cromwell containing a triptyc* 
Mr. Walter K. Rea, M.P. Under the centre panel of both is a French inscription : of the Battle of Naseby. A statuette recently placed on view at Lian“ dno 
j “ Dissolution du Parlament (sic) par Oliver Cromwell.” The triptychs of both represents Mary Queen of Scots, with a triptych of her execution. Anot*’.er figure 
f show Cromwell dissolving Parliament. The grouping of the figures ~ aries. of Mary, with a triptych of Rizzio'’s death, was bought by an Amer'-an at Meran, 
The triptych here shown resembles closely the picture (reproduced abor.) painted Tirol, in 1922. The Cromwell statuette above was at first descr'ied as Charles |. 
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T has been remarked by a recent writer on the books 
read by young people that the girl of to-day fights 
shy ot the older novelists because their women characters 
seems so remote and out of touch with the interests of 
modern youth. There is truth in that, admittedly; but 
if the fiction of the nineteenth century 1s somewhat at a 
discount. the nineteenth century itself certainly is not. 
That great and much-criticised age is claiming a very 
large share of attention and curiosity; how large a share 
mav be seen trom a glance at the current book-lists, where 
at least three recent titles actually contain the name of 
the century, «hil the subject-matter of other works is 
concecned almost eaclusively with Victorianism, viewed 
either sympathetically, as m one most charming memoir, 
or censoriousiv, as in a very remarkable new novel, of 
which laters 


Never perhaps has a century just left behind given so 
much mat cial for heart-searching and controversy to the 
age umnmediately succeeding it as the august 
nineteenth, which, by the accident of a Sovereign's 


By J. D. SYMON. 


Renaissance, and the Reformation. Sensual, scientific, 
egotistic, he is alike Pagan, Scholar, Courtier, and Puritan, 
a child of the old darkness and the new dawn.” 


Once more, with regard to men who stand significantly 
at the contluence of periods, take this passage from Mr. | 
Middleton Murry’s “ Discovextes”™ (Collins; 7s 6d.), a 
most original, stimulating, and suggestive volume of literary 
and cthical criticism, where many diverse themes are 
wrought into a cunning unity. “~ During the eighteenth 
century says Mr. Murry, “the minds of men appear 
to have been occupied with the work of liberating the 
individual from what he felt to be the bondage of tradition. 
Now, across the distance of a separating century, we can 
see that the task of asserting the complete independence 
of man was necessary in order that he should learn by 
bitter experience that it is not possible for him to live in 
complete and conscious independence, and that if he could 
not endure the restraint of a tradition which seemed to him 
lifeless and untrue, he must dig down into himself for a 
new one. That was Rousseau's great work. He discovered 


power and interest. Some may even find that Joan's evil 
genius was less her mother than the intellectual woman 
who urged her to secure the career that seemed to be open 
to her talents: for in Elizabeth Royden there is a selfishness 
more subtle even than poor Mrs. Ogden's. Here another 
passage of Mr. Middleton Murry’s might very well apply, 
and in the light of his words one may giscover an exposure 
of Elizabeth's case. Speaking of one aspect of Russian 
literature, the author of ‘ Discoveries” says: “ When 
Dostoevsky said that the Russian wanderer needs the 
happiness of all men to find his own peace he spoke the truth. 
But the truth is double-edged. We may regard it either as 
a statement of the deep disinterestedness of the Russian 
spirit, or of the utter hopelessness of its efforts. A man 
who depends for his happiness on the happiness of man- 
kind is doomed to misery; he will be all his days a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief.” 


The trouble with Elizabeth Rovden was that her pas- 
sionate concern for the happiness of her pupil, Joan 
Ogden, was fundamentally an even more passion- 


longevity, has become identified for nearly two- 
thirds of its span with that Sovereign's name. 
The interest of the early nineteenth century in 
the departed cighteenth was something entirely 
different When Walter Scott chose as alter- 
native title to “Waverley” the pleasing phrase, 
‘*Tis Sixty Years Since,” he was merely assuming 
the cole of the teller of good old tales. When he 
commenced prose romanticist, be turned to the 
eighteenth century, because it happened to offer 
the latest expenence of high romantic adventure 
these islands had known. Since the Forty-five 
there had been no fighting within our borders; 
the Jacobite cause supplied a picturesque back- 
ground second to none, The novelist’s interest 
was not critical, but sympathetic, and he made 
his readers feel that these were times to live 
in, and that in his own day chivalry, despite the 
excitements of the Napoleonic wars, was sadly to 
seek. 


Europe might be sufficient field of adventure 
up to 1815. but thereafter the times had grown 
a trifle humdrum, and Scottish romanticists, seek- 
ing a thrill in real life, were betrayed into the 
absurd theatricality and tinsel of the Edinburgh 
welcome to Fum the Fourth. What Scott revived 
so admirably in “© Waverley,” he reduced to a 
rather tawdry circus when he organised a royal 
pageant, intended to restore for a moment the ‘ 
glamour of the Highland clans. The tartan touch 
was not altogether germane to the ceremonies 
of a Lowland city, and its grotesque exaggera- 
tion can have arisen only because Scott had been 
lifted a little above himself by his own splendid 
dream of Prince Charlie's brief residence at Holy- 
rood. In King George's welcome the early nine- 
teenth century strove with forced hands to bring 
back the eighteenth, and failed. But if the 
nineteenth suffered in sense and dignitv byw the 
practical experiment, it did not, therefore, turn 


ate concern for her own happiness. If Joan’s 
mother devoured and frustrated her, Elizabeth 
devoured her no less, and the result was failure 
for both their lives. The book may not hold 
water at all the corners ‘¢.g., Joan's curious 
approach to medical study), but it is well worth 
reading, if only for its power of arousing obstinate 
questionings. Its ironical portraiture is often 
excellent, particularly the snobbish mother, with 
her absurd yet pathetic cult of her own family. The 
British form of ancestor worship has seldom been more 
neatly handled than it has been by Miss Radclvffe 
Hall in “ Tue Usuit Lame” (Cassell; 7s. od.), in 
which the characterisation is everywhere more con- 
vincingly presented than the problem it propounds. 


From the ungracious side of Victorian domesticity 
it is a happy compensation to turn to another book, 
where the better part of the very same period finds 
the most charming portrayal. If “* The Unlit Lamp” 
lacks a necessary foil that would have given the 
novel greater completeness as a picture of life, and 
so thrown the darker side into finer relief and 
confirmed the story as a work of art, this foil comes 
pleasantly to hand in “A Ninereentu-Centrury 
Cuitpuoop,” by Mary MacCarthy (Heinemann ; 
6s.), a little volume of reminiscences which should 
be in the hands of every girl who may be allowed 
to read the novel. I would go so far as to inake the 
reading of the one a condition of rcading the other. 


For “A Nineteenth-Century Childhood" pro- 
vides a salutary assurance that Victorian family 
life was not entirely a thing of hopeless repression 
of the young, of sordid bickerings and unseemly 
meanness. Mrs. MacCarthy, more fortunate than 
Joan Ogden, grew up in the happiest surroundings 
under the care of parents whose married life seems 
to have been an idyll. The home of the Kestells 
at Eton had an atmosphere of distinguished peace 
that reminds me of the atmosphere suggested by 


and rend the foregoing period. In the pages of 


* Waverley" where Scott achieved the magic he FROM 


missed in public spectacle, it worshipped “the 
good old time.” To-day the case is reversed; for 
many writers who concern themselves with the 


Hallam Tennyson in his Life of his father. Nor is 


“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF &2 YEARS AGO: this surprising, for the Kestell circle touched the 


“THE BOCCIUS LICHT’-—A PATENT GAS-LAMP ERECTED IN THE 


STRAND IN 1842, 


Tennysonian, and the two families had many friends 
in common. The family was characteristically 
Victorian even in its size. The catalogue of names 


last century regard it as a bad old time, that Describing the Boccius Light, our issue cf October 15, 1842, says: “ The invention runs to eight. Of some we catch mere glimpses, but 
ought to be sent with all speed to the lumber- derives its name from that of the patentee, who siens himself * Gottlieb Boccius,’ even these have a touch of colour. “ Upstairs in 
room of the ages. ond dates himseif from Duke-street, in the Adelphi. . . . An experiment has her room Teresa, aged eighteen, is studving Greek 
‘ . ° been already made, on an extensive scale, to show its capacity ... by the with Mr. William Cory.” How delicious are the 
Despite this adverse opinion, however, they erection of a lamp im the Strand, opposite Northumberilond House. . . . The associations aroused by the tutor’s name! “ They 
cannot get awav from it The huge fabric of light afforded is equal te the concentrated effect of at least 100 (ordinary street) told me, Heracleitus, they told me you were dead " — 
criticism which has gathered about things Victorian burners. In explanation of the engraving, it may be necessary to state that incomparable translation lights up the whole 
is itself a testumony to the importance of that that the gas is supplied from the main, passing through a meter placed at the passage, although it is not mentioned in the text. 
age. One would not for a moment contend top of the stone pillar. The weight of the lamp is 112 Ibs.” And the record of chance visitors—Mr. Shorthouse, 


that it stands above criticism, irom which po 
mundane thing can be exempt and the sharpness 

ot the first reaction was imevitable, and healthy. Mere 
petulant disparagement may be discounted. It was natural 
to the unpatience of a fresh young age, and it is now find- 
ing its counterpoise in several quarters, as the Twentieth 
Century moves out of adoleseence into the vigorous 
young manhood of its own middie “twenties. 


One aspect of the case tor men who stand at the meeting- 
places of the ages has been admirably put by Mr. Hugh 


l'Anson Fausset, in his “ Donne: a Stupy in 
Discorp " (Cape; 12s. 6d.). Speaking of pioneer thinkers, 
he says: “Such men are rebels against the conventions 


of their times because they ate driven to explore the 
realities of all times. It is not only for thew ereater 
sincerity that they are most worthy of study, but also 
for their wider research. Thev renew the past in their 
lives and thev image the future Exulting in the primi- 
tive impulses of nature, they doff the garment of contem- 
porary civilisation, and. by wavs of bitter experience, 
re-fashion it to clothe their nakedness. And since life's 
verities are most luminous when its form is no longer con- 
gealed by convention, and its elements are for the moment 
resolved, the rebel whom passion animates, and who is 
also self-conscious enough to record and analyse the phases 
of his experiencers, is a history in miniature. His errors 
and distractions, even his failure, is more charged with 
significance for posteritv than all the maxims of com- 
Placent conformity.” Mr. Fausset finds that John Donne's 
personal history is not only a parable of * Everyman,” 
and, as such, applicable to any age, but he also represents, 
uvwe fully than any of his contemporaries, the three aspects 
of life which met m confused association in the England 
of the wventecnth these of Mecha alism, the 


Reproduced from “ The Ilustraied London News of October 15, 1842. 


that the new tradition was not unlike the old. The reality in 
both was the same; but in the old it had been hidden, 
in the new it shone with all the golden light of a personal 
discovery.” 


To-day it is not my intention formally to “ review” 
Mr. Fausset’s Donne” or Mr. Middleton Murry's Dis- 
coveries,”” but merely to direct the reader te these two 
most valuable books, which incidentally have given me 
salient passages illustrating this question of the conflict 
and the harmony between new thought and old. Problems 
arising from the antagonisms of the Victorian age to the 
earlier forces of reaction within that period form the central 
thesis of a noteworthy novel, which; by the way, I have 
just seen advertised by an ingenious device at 2 railway 
station as “the book of the hour.” In that device, the 

jacket " of the novel, repeated twelve times, took the place 
of the twelve hours on a buge dial fitted with moving clock- 
hands. My only excuse for the trivial'ty of mentioning 
this example of the sweet uses of advertisement hes in the 
fact that when I saw it the novel, half read, happened 
to be in my travelling-bag, and had already arrested 
my attention suffmently to make my interest in the book 
independent of any trick of the bookseller. 


The novel traces a girl's struggle for freedom in the later 
vears of the nineteenth century, but still early enough for 
her to be a pioneer, sulyycct to the least intelligent opposition 
of the home-circle. It is a tale of failure, for Joan Ogden 
had not the strength to break away from a weak and 
tyrannous mother, who played upon the daughter's devotion. 
There are difficulties im the story, which diflerent readers 
will meet im different ways, but there is po denying its 


Mr. Oscar Browning—cexquisite vignettes. 


The book is to some extent a requiem for the era it 
enshrines, but the sentiment never lapses into sentiment- 
ality. From a purely persona! point of view Mrs. MacCarthy 
describes the passing of Queen Victoria, the last stage of 
whose funeral she and one of her sisters watched from a 
privileged place at Windsor Castle. Schoolgirl humour will 
not be repressed even in the notes on that solemnity, and 
there is a quite new and intimate anecdote of how the 
Kaiser spread a red carpet for Queen Alexandra. The 
workmen had been behindhand, and were surprised by the 
unexpected appearance of Majesty from a postern door, 
While they stood confused, the Kaiser, with an adroit 
kick, did their work. On the antagonisms of successive ages 
Mrs. MacCarthy has also her word. On quintessential 
Victorianism she can indulge a light moment of irony, “ It 
is the solemn sense of salvation in cach generation that 
makes matter for cynicism,” but she takes care to add, 
“If I have just now appeared to chime in with the devil's 
yells with a faint yet presumptuous titter, let me hasten 
to say that it is with full consciousness that this present 
age of culture, confusing brutality with sincerity, and 
duped by madmen and charlatans, will be under the lash 
of the next generation's laughter in no time.” She might 
have added, with equal truth, that a little later still it will 
also afford a subject of regretfully affectionate retrospect. 


Another autobiographic link between two periods will 
be found in Memontes or THe Twentietn by 
the Earl of Meath (Murray ; 10s. 6d.), an interesting sequel 
to the same writer's Memories of the Nineteenth Century.” 
The record is brought down to 1922, and deals with the 
Day movement apd with the author's Empire 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK: OCCASIONS AND PERSONALITIES. 


Puotocrarns py Universat Puorocrarmc Press, Toricar, rae “ Times,” L.N.A. Vat L’Estrance, Sport awp Gewerat, Extiotr awp Fry, axp Barratt. 


POWERFUL NEW MOTOR-TRACTION FOR THE ARTILLERY: A HATHI TRACTOR 
HAULING A 9-TON TRAILER AND A 6-INCH HOWITZER THROUGH SOFT SAND 
AND MORASS AT ALDERSHOT. 


A COACHING REVIVAL: THE OLD BERKELEY LEAVING HATCHETT’S HOTEL, 
PICCADILLY (FORMERLY THE WHITE HORSE CELLARS) FOR BRIGHTON, ON THE 
FIRST RUN OF ITS NEW WINTER SEASON. 


ff =] 
~ 


A NEW EGYPTIAN TREASURE FOR THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM: A BLUE FAIENCE BOWL OF THE SAITE 
PERIOD (ABOUT 600 B.C.) BEFORE A MIRROR. 


DATING FROM ABOUT 3000 
CANDLESTICKS PRESENTED TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


DATING FROM ABOUT -2800 BC.: A STATUETTE 
(10-IN. HIGH) OF A SUMERIAN WOMAN, ACQUIRED 
FOR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


M.P. FOR EASTBOURNE 14 YEARS: 
THE LATE MR. R. S. GWYNNE. 


A demonstration of Army motor vehicles, tractors, and motor-cycles was given 
recently at Aldershot before Lord Rawlinson (Commander-in-Chief in India) and 
War Office officials.——-The Old Berkeley stage-coach is plying once more between 
London and Brighton. The first run of the new winter season took place on 
October 11. The journeys to and from Brighton are made on alternate days.—— 
The British Museum has recently acquired two Fourth Dynasty Egyptian pottery 
candlesticks (of about 3000 B.C.) from El Kab, the only ones known except those 
from Tutankhamen’'s Tomb; an Egyptian blue faience bow! of the Saite period 
(about 600 B.C.) with relief decoration of beasts, birds and fishes; and a stone 
statuette of a Sumerian woman from Babylonia (about 2800 B.C.). The candle- 


WINNER OF THE ENGLISH LADIES’ GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP: MISS WETHERED (SEATED, RIGHT), 


WITH MISS FOWLER (SEATED, LEFT), MRS. CAUTLEY (LEFT), AND LADY CRUISE. 


NEW GOVERNOR OF TASMANIA 
CAPTAIN JAMES O'GRADY. 


sticks were presented by Mr. J. P. T. Burchell, and the statuette by the National 


Art Collections Fund.——The Hon. Everard Baring was long connected with the 
British South Africa (Chartered) Company, and an organiser of railways in Rho- 
desia and Mashonaland. Mr. Rupert Gwynne, who sat for Eastbourne, was 


Financial Secretary to the War Office in the last Conservative Government.—— 
Miss Wethered won the English Ladies’ Golf Championship for the fifth successive 
year, beating Miss Fowler in the final by 8 and 7. In the sixth round she beat 
Miss Cecil Leitch, and in the semi-final, Lady Cruise.—-—Mr. A. C. Chatterjee 
has been Member of the Executive Council in India for the Industries Depart- 
ment.-—-Captain O'Grady has been a Labour M.P. since 1906. 


THE NEW CHAIRMAN OF THE - NEW HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY: BRIG.-GEN. iy INDIA: MR. A. C. CHATTERJEE. 
| 
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SEEKING TO ADD TO THE EIGHT: WOMEN CANDIDATES FOR) 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BasSANO, BARRATT, LAFAYETTE, VANDYK, MAULL AND Fox, Extioy 


MRS. B. AYRTON GOULD 
| (LAB. ; NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE). 


On the occasion of the last election, thirty-three women stood for Parliament—six of them as Unionists, twelve as Liberals, fourteen as Labour, and one as an 
Independent. Of these, eight—three Unionists, two Liberals, and three Labour candidates—were elected. The portraits given on this double-page show ladies 
who, it is understood at the time of writing. are to stand for the new Parliament. It must be noted, however, that it is possible that some may have 
fallen out before Nomination Day (that is, to-day, Saturday, October 18), and that, on the other hand, additional names may have been brought forward: 


> 
MRS. MARY MERCER MISS M. PALLISTER RRELL 
MRS. A. CORNER MRS. M. MATTERS-PORTER = Kats 
LAB. ; RFIELD, LIVERPOOL). ; RNEMOUTH). 
; (LAB. ; FARNHAM) (LAB. ; HASTINGS). (LAB. ; ; (LAB. ; TOTNES) 
MRS. HILTON PHILIPSON | » | 
(LAB.; EAST HAM) THE DUCHESS OF ATHOLL 
. 4 = 
‘ 
| i 
d 
MRS. EDNA PENNY COUNC. £. WILKINSON THE HOM. MRS. BRODRICK COUMC. J. STEPHEN DAME: HELEN GWYNNE-VAUGHAD 
(LAB.; LEEDS, ¥.£) (LAB. ; MIDDLESBROUGH, E.) (C.; DENBIGH.  (AB.; PORTSMOUTH, $.) (C.; CAMBERWELL, 


FOR) 


Extior 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT— CONSERVATIVE, LIBERAL, LABOUR. 


AND Fry, Russe_t, Hay Wricutson, Topicat, HaLey, Bacon, anp CuNDY. 
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certainly this latter will be the case with the Liberals. Needless to say, the three parties are all making strenuous efforts to win the women's votes, and 
each of the Manifestoes caters specially for the woman voter in a number of features. Labour includes in its programme: “Is it nothing to you . 
that the Bill giving votes for women at twenty-one on the same terms as men should be killed?" The eight women M.P.s in the last Parliament were: 
Viscountess Astor, Mrs. Hilton Philipson, the Duchess of Atholl, Lady Terrington, Miss Bondfield, Miss Jewson, Miss Lawrence, and Mrs. Wintringham. 


URRELL } MISS PICTON ‘TURBERVILL. DR. ETHEL BENTHAM MISS M. A. HAMILTON MRS. LOUIE SIMPSON MRS. CORBETT ASHBY i 
. ; WA le 
12s). (LAB. ; STROUD, 6.05). (LAB. ; ISLINGTON, EAST). (LAB. ; BLACKBURN). (LAB. ; WEST DORSET) B (LIB. ; WATFORD) 
; 
viens MRS. HUGH MIDDLETON MISS E. PILKINGTON HOM. MRS. BERTRAND RUSSELL | MISS IRENE WARD MRS. pa nell ; 
VAUGHAD : ; MORPETH). (LAB. ; 
(C.; WANSBECK). (C.; ST. HELENS, LANCS) (LAB. ; CHELSEA). 
as an 
w ladies | 
ay have 
forward : 
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EXCHANGE” OF THE TURF: A “CALL-OV 


HOW THE STARTING PRICES FOR A BIG RACE, SUCH AS THE CESAREWITC 
AND MAKING BETS THROUGH THE CHAIR, IN 


Of all the people who follow the fortunes of the Turf, few probably know how the published prices are arrived at for a big race such as the Gesarewitch, run 
at Newmarket on October 15, or the Cambridgeshire, which has been postponed from the 29th to the 30th, to avoid clashing with the polling date of the 
General Election. It is extremely interesting, therefore, to see from this illustration exactly how the prices are arranged, by means of a “ call-over" conducted 


on the lines of an exchange. A writer in the ‘* Daily Mail,” describing such an occasion, says: ‘‘ There are two London betting clubs which call over the 

card-—the Victoria and the Beaufort. In a way, the proceedings resemble an auction. Instead of an auctioneer there is a chairman, and instead of buyers 

ttere are bookmakers, agents, and private punters. Usually the favourite is the first horse to be put up. ‘ Billikins,’ the chairman will say. ‘ What offers, 


W.B.—24-Page Motor Exhibition Supplement 
Inszartad hare. 


; DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, STEVEN SPURRIE] 
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LL-OVER” TO FIX PRICES FOR AN IMPORTANT RACE. 


EN SPURRIER, R.O.L, BY COURTESY OF THE VICTORIA CLUB. 


REWITCH OR THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE, ARE ARRIVED AT: “CALLING-OVER THE CARD,” 
HAIR, IN THE BILLIARD-ROOM OF THE VICTORIA CLUB. 


ewitch, run Billikins ?' And then the business starts. . . . After the leading candidates have been worked off, the rest are tackled in alphabetical order. To simplify 
late of the matters, all bets are expected to be made through the chair. Were a name called and the company left to wager among themselves the result would be 
’ conducted pandemonium. Offers of bets can be withdrawn only by permission. Of course the final price of a candidate becomes his published rate. It may be longer 
ll over the than the opening odds, or vice versa. . . . After the last name has been called and the last transaction made, the chairman says, ‘Compare your bets,’ and 
| of buyers the representative of the tape scuttles off to broadcast the prices, which are also returned by representatives of the sporting papers and an official appointed 


What offers by the club.” “Call-overs" for the Cesarewitch took place, at both the clubs mentioned, on October 13.—{Drawing Copyrighted im the United States and Canada.) 
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LABOUR’S RISE TO POWER: “RED” STRONGHOLDS ; EFFECT OF SPLIT VOTES. 


if HOW THE LABOUR PARTY SECURED 

OFFICE: SPLIT VOTES THAT GAVE IT 

SEVENTY SEATS AT THE LAST GENERAL 
ELECTION. 


T the last Election 70 seats were given to 

Labour because of the splitting of the 
1 Conservative and the Liberal vote in three- 
cornered contests. The following table from 
the “Daily Mail" shows’ how the voting for 
and against Labour went in these constituencies : 


Cons. and Lib. Votes - - 9,564,294 


Labour - - - - = 4,462,569 
Other Parties - - . 142,369 
Labour C.andL. | 
Votes. Votes. j 
BARNSLEY - - - «+ = 12,674 13,765 | 
ERMONDSEY 9,019 9,776 | 


BERMON 
BETHNAL GREEN, N.E. - - 7.415 8825 
BOLTON: - - - - = 46, 
BRADFORD, C. - . 
BRADFORD, E. - - - = 13,579 14,639 


3 
58 


BRISTOL, N 10,433 «17,413 
BURNL + 16,848 
BERWICK AND HADDINGTON- 8576 14,592 | 
CARDIFF. S.- - - - - 7,899 12,947 
NN + «+ «+ «+ 91956 16,903 
CARLISLE - - - - = 9120 13,385 
CREWE - © © & 16,802 
COLNE VALLEY - - - ~~ 13,136 19,438 
DERBYSHIRE, NE. - > 1598 
DUMBARTONSHIRE - - 11,705 15,528 
ECCLES - - - «+ «+ 1227 16375 
E. HAM, N- - - 8727 15,704 
E HAM.S.- - - $1402 411,783 
FINSBURY - - - + 8907 
GLASGOW, YHILL - - 12508 13,521 
GRAVESEND - - - - - 9.7% 12,780 
GREENWICH- - - - - 12314 16,552 
HACKNEY, S. - - - - 9578 12,804 
HAMMERSMITH, N. - - - 8101 11,630 
HUDDERSFIELD - - - ~- 17,430 30,098 
ILKESTON - - - - + 9141 12,678 
ISLINGTON, S. - - - - 7,764 13,222 
ISLINGTON, W. - - - - 7955 11.272 
KENNINGTON - + + 8292 12857 
KETTERING - - - - + 12718 16,485 
KILMARNOCK - - - - 10,992 14.483 
KINGSWINFORD - - - - 15,174 15,495 
LEIGH, - 13989 18,518 
LEEDS, W. - 11434 16.632 
LEEDS, S. - 11705 14.762 
LEICESTER, E. - - 13,162 16,245 
LEICESTER. W. - - 13,634 16,932 
LEYTON, - - 7944 12,202 
LICHFIELD -_ - - 18029 11693 
MIDLOTHIAN, N. - - 8583 10,321 
NELSON- - - 17,083 19,964 
NORWICH - - 39,381 B64 
NORTHAMPTON - 15,556 1 
OLDHAM - - 20.939 34.191 
PEEBLES - - 7862 10,448 
PONTEFRACT - 16134 13,439 
ESTON - 25.816 49,117 
READING - 16,657 521 
RENFREW, E - 9857 12.2% 
RENFREW, W - 10,904 11.751 i 
ST. PANCRAS, N - 10,931 409 
ST. PANCRAS, S.E 7,866 11.064 
SHIPLEY - - 11918 19,334 
SALFORD, S 12,097 14.217 
SALFORD, W 9,868 
STEPNEY - - 6219 8.956 
SWANSEA, W - 9.260 17,384 
TOTTENHAM, N.- - - - 12696 12,848 
TOTTENHAM. S.- - - - {0,312 11,661 
WAKEFIELD- - - - - 7966 11,985 
WALTHAMSTOW, W. - - - 10,026 11,066 
WARRINGTON - - 12984 16,825 
WHERE LABOUR HELD SWAY AT THE TIME OF THE DISSOLUTION: A MAP OF THE ELECTORAL DIVISIONS SHOWING 13.340 
ENCIES MARKED IN BLACK THE GREAT MINING AND INDUSTRIAL DISTRICTS WELLINGBOROUGH - - - JLI75 15. 
LABOUR CONSTITUENCIES ad WREXHAM - - 12918 20.168 
= 
ELECTORAL PROGRESS OF THE TOTAL ELECTORATE - 19,193,754 | 
LABOUR PARTY. VOTES AT 1923 ELECTION 14,500,000 
General Seats Members Labour PEOPLE WHO DID NOT 
Election. Contested. Returned. Votes. VOTE - + : 4,693,754 
1900 - 15 2 62,698 
* STATE OF PARTIES AT 
1910 (January) - 78 40 505,690 
1910 (December) - 56 42 370,802 DISSOLUTION, 1924. 
57 2,244,945 
ATIV - - - 258 
1922 - - 414 142 4,236,733 ES 
1923 - 427 191 4,348,379 
At the last General Election, 427 Labour Candidates 2© 
were nominated. The Party retained 125 Seats, lost 16, —— VACANT (London University) . 1 
and gained 63. Three Candidates were returned | SHOWING THE RESULTS OF THE LAST GENERAL ns 
unopposed. ELECTION: POLITICAL FLUCTUATIONS FROM ; TOTAL MEMBERS - 615 
1832 TO THE THREE-PARTY POSITION OF (923. ti 


Now that another General Election is in full swing, everyone is wondering whether 
the Labour Party will come into power again, or how far its position may be 
affected by arrangements between the Conservatives and Liberals for the avoidance 
of split votes. The information given on this page provides very interesting data 
for a general survey of the position. The map shows in black all the constituencies 
represented by Labour members at the time of the Dissolution, and it will be 
noted that, in the main, they form solid blocks in the big industrial and mining 
districts. The adjoining table indicates how Labour secured seventy seats through 


Split votes at the last General Election in 1923. The left-hand table below gives 
the electoral progress of the Labour Party from 1900 to 1923, while that on the 
right includes the state of Parties at the recent Dissolution. It will be noted that 
the figures vary slightly from those given at the foot of the pictorial diagram 
illustrating the fluctuations of the political stream since 1832. The difference is 
due to the fact that the diagram gives the state of parties immediately after the 
last General Election, while the table gives the figures embodying the results of 
subsequent by-elections down to the date of the recent Dissolution. 
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FROM HUSTINGS TO HOARDINGS: GENERAL ELECTION POSTERS. 


Puorocrarus Surruep sy L.N.A., C.N., ano Tortcat. 


riven to 
of the 
1 three- 
e from 
ting for 
sencies 


YOU CANNOT TRUST HIM PUT YOUR TRUST IN 
OR HIS RAG  BRETAINS FLAC 


Vote UNIONIST 


— 


ae | | THE BOLSHEVIST “RAG” OR THE BRITISH FLAG: A UNIONIST POSTER «UNEMPLOYMENT AGAIN A “PLANK” IN THE UNIONIST PLATFORM: A 
31,442 i SUGGESTING THE CHOICE THAT CONFRONTS VOTERS. | UNIONIST POSTER DEMONSTRATING HOW IT HAS GROWN UNDER LABOUR. 


Its Your 


BRITISH JUSTICE 
/SYOUR BIRTHRIGHT 
Vote UINTONEST 


NO | 
VOTING 


~UNTONISE 


4 
ie SUGGESTING HOW THE CAMPBELL CASE TURNED A WARNING TO JOHN BULL THAT HIS i WITH AN ALLUSION TO MR. MACDONALD’S i 
THES SCALE OF “RED” JUSTICE: A UNIONIST MAY BE EMPTIED BY BOLSHEVISM: A i 
et POSTER. i POSTER BY 


J 


SOCIALISM 
7 


inn pur vore 
UNIONIST 


A PICTORIAL PROTEST AGAINST | | GME TWRES PARTIES AS LIBERALISM SEES THEM: A LIBERAL POSTER 


} A LOAN TO RUSSIA: A UNIONIST PURPORTING TO SHOW THEIR CHARACTERISTKS IN REPRESENTATIVE TYPES. 


| 


below gives 


ae =. As in previous elections, the pictorial poster is again a prominent feature in party argument leaps to the eye and is easily retained in the memory, whereas oratorical 
no 


propaganda. The National Unionist Association and the Liberal~ Publication efforts, however eloquent, are apt to pass in at one ear and out at the other. 
al diagram ' Department have lost no time in producing effective posters, of which we give Again, many people who will not read reports of speeches will often stop te 
amesene & ' ae some of the most notable examples. At present there are no Labour peruse a poster, which favours brevity of wording and pithy phrases that stick 
y after the } sters available for reproduction, but doubtless some will be forthcoming later in the mind of the passer-by. Artistically speaking, the modern poster is a great 
> results of a A good poster is # very telling form of political appeal, as its pictorial improvement on the old style, and this in itself tends to arrest attention. 


| 
CURED 
142,369 | 
13,765 
9776 | 
8,825 i a 
88,686 
17,098 
17,413 
27,740 
14,592 = 
ite 
| | MONEY | || 
11,751 
| 
11,066 
16,825 
| 
93,784 | LIBERALISM — 
10000 | \ | 
PAST 17! EVOND IT! INSTRUCTION | 
1 
_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— | A PARABLE OF THREE BRICK- 
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THE MOST INSPIRING BRITISH WAR FILM: THE NEW “ZEEBRUGGE.” 


Puorocrarus sy Courresy or New Era 


THE NEW FILM OF THE NAVY'S GREAT RAID ON ZEEBRUGGE ON ST. GEORGE'S DAY 1918: INCIDENTS OF THE FIRST RUSH ACROSS THE “BROWS” (LANDING 
GANGWAYS) FROM THE “VINDICTIVE’ ON TO THE PARAPET OF THE MOLE, WITH LADDERS FOR DESCENDING THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PARAPET. 


may 


THE NEXT PHASE OF THE ATTACK: DEscexDEnc | | AFTER DESCENDING THE LADDERS ON TO THE MOLE: | JUST BEFORE THE SUBMARINE WAS BLOWN UP TO 
LADDERS FROM THE PARAPET TO THE MOLE 7 THE ATTACKING PARTY FIRING AT THE GERMANS DESTROY THE VIADUCT ABOVE: THE CREW PUSHING 
UNDER FIRE. Pham WITH RIFLE AND REVOLVER. OFF IN A_ BOAT. 


THE FILM: LIEUTENANT C. E. V. HAWKINGS, WHO HAD CLIMBED A LADDER FROM THE DECK 
MOLE PARAPET, TRYING TO FIX A GRAPPLING ANCHOR, AND SHOT IN THE ATTEMPT. 


ANOTHER HEROIC OFFICER'S DEATH REPRESENTED IN THE FILM: LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER GEORGE W. BRADFORD, WHO WAS AWARDED A POSTHUMOUS V-C., 
SHOT ON THE PARAPET OF THE MOLE, TO WHICH HE HAD CLIMBED BY MEANS OF A DERRICK. 


The new film reconstruction of the historic Naval raid on Zeebrugge, on St. being taken by a U-boat to America, for propaganda purposes, when the U-boat 
George's Day, 1918, was announced to be shown at the Marble Arch Pavilion was captured by the British. By a curious irony, instead of helping to keep the 
(for one night only at present), on October 14. It has been described as the most United States out of the war, as the Germans intended, it forms one of the most 
inspiring British patriotic film picture that has ever been made. “ Zeebrugge,” as telling indictments against the barbarity of Germany's submarine warfare. It is 
it is called, was produced for New Era Films, Ltd., by Mr. H. Bruce Woolfe interesting to compare the new film with the representation of the Zeebrugge raid 
and Mr. A. V. Bramble, from material supplied by Commander K. M. Bruce; it shown at Wembley on the water-stage of the Admiralty Theatre of the British 
has been verified by officers who took part in the action, and has been approved Government Pavilion. Illustrations of the Wembley production are given on 
by the Admiralty. Incorporated with it is a film taken from a German U-boat page 741 of this number. The raid itself was very fully illustrated and described 
during the war, showing the sinking of British merchant-ships. This film was in our issue of May 4, 1918 


‘ THE DEATH OF A GALLANT OFFICER SHOWN IN 
: OF HIS SHIP TO THE TOP OF THE 


~ 
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A FIGHT NOW FILMED: THE ZEEBRUGGE RAID—WEMBLEY’S VERSION. 


Puorocrarus sy CAmPBeLt-Gray. 


FOR COMPARISON WITH THE NEW NAVAL FILM: THE ATTACK ON THE ZEEBRUGGE MOLE ENACTED ON THE WATER STAGE AT WEMBLEY, SHOWING THE “VINDICTIVE” 
AND “DAFFODIL” (LEFT FOREGROUND), AND SUBMARINE “CIll."" (RIGHT BACKGROUND) APPROACHING THE VIADUCT 


A LATER MOMENT IN THE ATTACK ON THE MOLE AT ZEEBRUGGE, ENACTED IN THE ADMIRALTY THEATRE AT WEMBLEY: THE BLOWING-UP OF THE VIADUCT 
BY SUBMARINE “CIll."—SHOWING THE “IRIS” (CENTRE) AND TWO COASTAL MOTOR-BOATS IN THE FOREGROUND, AND EXPLOSIONS ON SHORE (LEFT BACKGROUND). 


The announcement that a new film reconstruction of the British Navy's famous and the S.S. “ Brussels,” and beyond the destroyer is H.M.S. “ Thetis.” The 
exploit at Zeebrugge on April 22, 1918, was to be shown in London, suggests lower photograph shows the actual blowing up of the viaduct by Submarine “ C III..." 
an interesting comparison with the representation of the same action at with the “ Iris" and the two C.M.B.’s in the foreground, and beyond the Mole 
Wembley, enacted on the water stage of the Admiralty Theatre in the British the “ Brussels" (extreme left), the “ Thetis,” and explosions on shore. It is 
Government Pavilion. The above photographs, which have only recently been pointed out by Captain Wilton, R.N., who kindly named the ships when we 
released for publication, show two phases of the action as presented at Wembley. submitted the photographs to him at the British Government Pavilion, that the 
In the upper one the “ Vindictive,” supported by the “ Daffodil,” is seen lying presence of the “ Thetis" in the lower one is incorrect, as she did not appear 
alongside the Mole. Further to the right are the “ Iris,” two coastal motor-boats, until long after the viaduct explosion. Diagrams showing the mechanism of the 
and Submarine “CIil."’ approaching the viaduct to blow it up. Just the other water stage at Wembley, used for the purposes of the Zeebrugge performances, 


side of the Mole, from left to right, are a German submarine, a German destroyer, were given in our issue of May 24. 
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The World of the Theatre. 


By J. T. GREIN. 


V ILL my comrade of “ The World of Music” 

forgive me if, in a good cause, I once more 
poach on his preserves ? He may rely on my readiness 
to reciprocate, whenever he desires it, by the cession 
of a little territory from my “ World of the Theatre.” 


CONCERTS FOR CHILDREN.—“A ROYAL VISITOR,” 


A series of six of these concerts will be given at 
the Central Hall, Westminster, at 11 o'clock on 
October 18th, November 15th, December 6th, 
January 31st, February 28th, and March 28th. Tickets 
arte 1s. each, or 5s. for six concerts. Reserved seats, 
ts. each, or sos. 6d. for six concerts. 


What more need be said than: Roll 


up in your thousands, good Londoners, 
and support the man who, single-handed, 
has undertaken a work of great educa- 
tional portent, and one that will prove 
a boon and a blessing to children’ in 
their ‘teens—and umpteens. 


The lamented death of “A_ Royal 
Visitor "' after a week's lingering is a 
disaster to all concerned. A large sum 
of money is lost; a large number of 
actors are thrown out of employment, 
and no doubt the liberal management 
of Messrs. Grossmith and Malone has 
offered them some solace for their grievous 
loss and disappointment. 

The failure yields rich food for reflec- 
tion, and points to a necessary change in 
policy. A paramount thought is that the 
play ought never to have been done in 
English. It is sixteen years old, and if 
it had shown possibilities of transplanta- 
tion it would have been snapped up 
long since by American managers, who 
are ever on the gui vive in Paris. The 
piece was so essentially Parisian that even 
the deftest hand could not have rendered 
it palatable in English. The political 
undercurrent which was funny in years 
gone by has, through recent events, 
become tragic. A King is no longer a 
happy butt for facile satire. The Romanoff 
drama—the sweeping away of thrones, 


AN EX-CO-OPTIMIST COMES OUT AS A FINE DRAMATIC 


the lamentable exit of Wilhelm, too, are 


ACTRESS : fresh in all minds. The Kings that are 


MISS PHYLLIS MONKMAN AS LILL, WITH MR. HENRY KENDALL left in Europe are all men of sterling 


AS CHUNG, IN “ME PINK ‘AT"-—A TRAGIC ITEM IN 
REVUE,” AT THE PRINCE OF WALES'S. 


“ CHARLOT’S qualities. There is no longer occasion 


for derision, for there are no monarchs 


“Me Pink At,” the scene of which is a tenement in Bristol, is a sketch by left to leave the lands to the deluge and 


Dorota Flatau, recalling the Chinatown of “Limehouse Nights.” 
Monkman plays a spirited white girl maltreated by her Chinese lover. 


Photographs by Stage Photo. Co. 


Mr. Robert Mayer, the generous sponsor of the 
Orchestral Concerts for Children, which were one of 
the joys of London in the spring of this year, is anxious 
to make the organisation and the aims of his enterprise 
widely known, and it is with great pleasure that I 
publish the following letter—an admirable /post- 
scriptum to my description of Howard Carr's efforts 
at Harrogate last year. Mr. Robert Mayer says— 


Some time ago I read in The Illustrated London News 
the very interesting article which you wrote about the 
Children’s Concerts at Harrogate, and recollecting what 
you then said leads me to presume that you wil) be in- 
terested to hear about the Orchestral Concerts for Children 
which I started last spring. The main objects are to 
explain to children, with the aid of the orchestra, how an 
orchestra is built up; to show the share allotted to the 
various instruments in the general ensemble, and to illus- 
trate the part taken by each class of instrument in un- 
folding a musical composition. The conductor, seated at 
the piano, plays selected melodies, which are taken up 
and sung by the children. He afterwards talks to his 
audience, not only about the melodies which the orchestra 
will play, but also about the composer and his ideas, and 
in simple language explains how all are linked together. 
The orchestra then plays the melodies, and finally the 
whole composition. 

In this way the foundation of an intelligent under- 
standing is laid, and hope leads me to anticipate that such 
a love of music will be engendered that there will arise a 
spontaneous desire on the part of many to participate 
actively in making music a feature of daily life 

The concerts are conducted in such a way as to dispel 
any thought of a lesson, and thus the children become 
interested in them for their beauty and delight. 

My desire is to see this movement become a permanent 
feature of musical education, not only for the Metropolis, 
tut also for other parts of the country. Liverpool, Edin- 
turgh, and some other cities are also giving Children’s 
Concerts, though not quite on the same lines as mine in 
Londan. 

The idea originated in America, where Mr. Damrosch 
started such concerts thirty years ago. Practically every 
large town over there has similar concerts now, while in 
ome of the towns the schools close altogether in order to 
sllow children to attend. In New York the interest has 
crown so keen that Mr. Damrosch has to divide his acti- 
vities, and he now gives special concerts in the afternoon 
for the benefit of older children 


Miss Phyllis to seek the Bohemian revels of Paris 


that way. Besides, nowadays Cabinet 
Ministers are not made with the aid 
of chéres amies, nor are treaties com- 
pleted in boudoirs under the charm of fas- 
cinating actresses. Our public does not under- 
stand these things, and, as the Dutchman says, what 
the peasant does not understand he does not like. 
In the casting, too, there were flaws; for once the 
ensemble seemed incongruous, and such success of 


acting as there was fell to the characters of the 
second plane, instead of the two outstanding figures- 
the rich Socialist with political ambitions, and the 
actress who ruled both him and Kings. Finally, 
the adapters, too, were at fault in not cur 
tailing the fluency of the French text. Three 
hours’ traffic is far too much for a little comedy 
of no particular dramatic tension. Nor can the 
tongues of our actors gallop like those of glib 
Parisians. 

So much in briefness for the cause of the failure ; 
now for its object-lesson. What is the present position 
at His Majesty’s Theatre ? An empty house of some 
£600 weekly, rent plus upkeep, and nothing to fill it 
To a Continental directorate such a condition of things 
would be inconceivable, except in a theatre where 
there is no permanent occupier, as at His Majesty's 
A failure is immediately wiped out by a revival, or a 
new play which was already in course of rehearsal 
along with the one that came and went. Here there 
is no immediate remedy. Our managers, as a rule, 
stake a small fortune on one card. If it is trumps, it 
means large earnings ; if not—loss of money, of time, 
of labour. 

Recent events at Drury Lane are a cogent example. 
“London Life "’ failed ; there was nothing to folldéw ; 
now the Theatre Royal is pro tem. a cinema, and the 
directors are, we read, considering new plays. That 
is a policy of “the road to ruin’’ in these days of 
great outlay and risk. It clamours for reform and 
will no doubt produce it. Henceforth the directors 
of large theatres will be well advised to adopt two 
new methods—first, the control of several plays before 
the season begins ; secondly, the far-seeing system of 
rehearsing two plays at the same time. It seems a 
costly experiment, but that is only on the surface : 
compared with the loss incurred by a failure, and 
nothing to follow, it is but a moderate risk to be ready 
with a reserve. If No. 1 fails, No. 2 is ready to take 
its place almost at once. If No. 1 succeeds, so much 
the better. Four days a week the theatres are empty 
in the afternoon. More waste; a new play might 
make these vacancies productive. So it has a double- 
edged blade this way, of circumscribed risk and creating 
@ new source of revenue. A manager to whom I 
unfolded these ideas said : “‘ If my theatre were a large 
one I would adopt the system. In my case it is not 
needed, for my theatre is small, and after every first 
night I have something to fall back upon—if needed. 
But in one respect you are right. More money is lost 
over the aftermath of a failure than over the failure 
itself. And, with you, I cannot see why our theatres 
should be idle during three or four afternoons. The 
music-halls—Alhambra, Coliseum, Hippodrome, Pal- 
ladium—should have made it clear to us managers 
that there is a public for every matinée. I think I 
will give one of my new plays a run along with my 
successful evening programme.” 


A POPULAR COMEDIENNE “TAKES OFF” A FAMOUS STAR:“ MISS MAISIE GAY IMITATING MISS NORA BAYES 
IN “AFTER DINNER MUSIC” IN “CHARLOT’S REVUE,” AT THE PRINCE. OF WALES'S THEATRE. 
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The Grand Hall at Holkham. 


“The Best Mansion in 


England.” 


HUS Holkham was glow- 

ingly described by one con- 

temporary of the founder, 
Thomas Coke, Earl of Leicester. 
He continues, “everyone . . . has 
been struck with the beauty of 
Holkham scenery, the magnifi- 
cence of the mansion, the princely 
establishment and the liberal hos- 
pitality.” 
This admiration of Holkham will 
be better understood when it is 
known that prior to its erection 
in 1734, the whole district was 
unenclosed heath land, sterile 
and inhospitable. Unstintingly, 
Thomas Coke lavished money and 
labour in improving the estate. 
Plantations, lawns and gardens 
were laid out, farmhouses and 
ornamental buildings erected. 
The planning of the family seat 
was entrusted to William Kent, 
a distinguished architect who had 
studied in Italy the works of the 
famous masters, Inigo Jones and 
Palladio. Their influence and 
art is evident throughout the 
whole building, which affords a 
striking example of Roman classic 
architecture and is a permanent 
memorial to the genius of the 
designer. 
It is quite possible that John 
Haig Scotch Whisky featured in 
the liberal hospitality mentioned, 
for ‘John Haig’ had then been 
produced more than 100 years— 
since 1627—and its fine quality was 
then, as now, favoured by all who 
desired and appreciated the best. 


MARKINCH, 


FIFE, 


A settee designed by William Kent, 


AND 


By Appointment, 


KINNAIRD HOUSE, PALL MALL EAST, S.W.1 
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HE KING and Oueen did not return to London 

at the beginning of last week—-but at the end 
The King was deer-stalking until almost the last 
of the stay at Balmoral. Their Majesties will be at 
Buckingham Palace for a short time, and tnen g 


A striking frock of black satin beauté, adorned with 
a spray of flowers daringly embroidered in while wool 
sirewn with crystal bugles. It may he studied at 
Dickins and Jones's. (See page 752.) 


to York Cottage, Sandringham. , As things are now 
it may be that they will have to return to open a 
new Parliament ere the year is out. If so, it must 
be hoped that it will mean a sane, straightforward, 
common-sense, stable Government, which will get 
on without repeated crises, and go ahead steadily 
doing without General Elections for some years to 
come. Never pleasant, and always costly things, 
we have had far too many of them. We want to go 
on and prosper more than we want anything else ; 
and we have done neither for a long time. 


Very private christenings are something of a 
novelty, and are likely so to remain. If Viscount 
Lascelles wanted a fuss about his second son, the 
privacy and mystery of his christening secured it. 
No event has been so much talked about since the 
Heir-Apparent was received into the Church, and 
White Lodge was surrounded by vehicles of all sorts 
and sizes containing people determined, if they could 
see nothing else, to see the house the Prince was 
christened in. Master Gerald David Lascelles was 
attended only by near relatives at his baptism, and 
was sublimely uncaring who was there and who was 
not, as long as Princess Mary and his Nana were at 
hand. The boy has several “ Gerald "’ predecessors 
in the Lascelles family. 


Ears are, we are told, about to emerge from the 
seclusion afforded by clumps of hair variously 
arranged over them. Pioneers of the renirée will 
feel a little chilly, but will possibly be compensated 
by hearing better all the tit-bits being discussed in 
their vicinity. Some women were discussing over 
cofice and cigarettes the decline of piquant scandal 
and one boldly averred that the closely pulled hats 
and hair-curtained ears accounted for the lack of 
dispersion of what little there was. Her theory 
may have something in it: for if a really smart bit 
was being told, no woman would be bold enough to 
clear hat and hair away from her ears. Her doimg 
so would, in any case, stop the talk. Indistinctly 
overheard and more indistinctly repeated gossip has 
caused much mischief, so the re-entry of the ears of 
women may be a blessing undisguised ! 


Among the many pens wielded over the devoted 
heads of railway companies none is devoted to what 
is a real nuisance, the carrying of luggage in carriages 


q 


with passengers. People enter in a hurry and flop 
down suit-cases on other people's feet, and bags 
between the knees of opposite neighbours. They 
are very irritated if the distressed owner of a corn, or 
of an otherwise tender foot, removes the impediment 
quickly also if a fellow-passenger objects to the 
sharp corner of a box intruding on ribs, or if travellers 
are so unreasonable as to wish to stretch their legs. 
During war time we gladly suffered these things. 
Now, however, the ordinary and most trequent 
travellers would be really grateful if railway com- 
panies passed a bye-law insisting on luggage being 
carried in luggage vans, and restricting the size and 
number of parcels allowed in carriages. 


Judging trom the dress of the smartest women 
at the recent weddings, it would seem that black and 
dark brown are the favourite autumn colours. This 
has nothing to do with depression of spirits from a 
wet summer, continued in our next. It is because 
these sombre hues lend themselves to enhancing the 
effect of the slim silhouette, and also fit in with 
British feelings for quiet elegance. There is no 
doubt, after consideration of many black costumes, 


An intricate design carried out in scarlet, gold and 
black sequins enhances this slender frock from Dickins 
and Jones's. (See page 752.)—{ Photos. by, Bassano.) 


that they are becoming, and when smart, very smart. 
Dark brown combined with leopard’s skin is very 
arresting, and if the wearer has tawny hazel eyes, 
why, there is a harmony about it that has its charm. 
Possibly the mannequin walk will give way to the 


leopard stalk, in order to make the harmony still 
more complete. 


Bridal dress stands just where it did. It follows 
the fashion but sticks to the tradition. There is now 
a frequent introduction of gold into the vestal white- 
ness of the costume; also occasionally there is an 
introduction of colour. These innovations are all 
very well, but no bridal dress is lovelier than one of 
pure white if the bride be endowed by nature with the 
complexion to wear it successfully. In these days 
our complexions receive great consideration at the 
hands of modistes. In days of old they had very 
little, but then complexions needed less than they 
do now. Cocktails, tobacco, excitement, and late 
hours are not conducive to milk and roses in the skin. 


All the same, British women manage to hold their own 
somehow 


The Hon. Mrs. Inigo Forbes-Robertson chose soft 
pink to modify the ivory tint of the lovely old lace 
of her wedding gown. This was from no consider- 
ation of complexion—hers needs none—-but because 
soft monthly-rose-petal pink goes so delightfully with 
ivory as shown in the exquisite texture of old lace 


THE WORLD OF WOMEN. 


St. Mark’s, Hamilton Terrace, is a big church but 
it could have done with extension for this event 
Sir Johnston and Lady Forbes-Robertson hav: 
masses of friends, and are univerally admired and 
respected, and Lord and Lady Willingdon are great 
favourites, and have done great things in Inia tor 
this country, the result of which will, it is hoped, not 
be lost. 


One hoped that the days of almost-fur were 
doomed, but, alas, these undesirable garments are 
already emerging from a short retirement looking mor« 
tired and depressed than ever. Not even frequent 
cases of skin trouble from dyes used in these pre 
tentious furs can cure the women who think fur a 
necessary article to gentility. Far better a littl of 
the real than a whole garment of the false This 
autumn there is hope in the fur-trimmed coats and 
dresses which are being shown in the best establish- 
ments, but hope almost dies when we hear the prices 
However, plush treated to look like leopard s skin 
Persian lamb, etc., is not at all objectionable, whil 
almost-fur is, from all points of view. 


Woman are better election canvassers than men ° 
their only trouble is too much zeal. One Member « 
Parliament says he has to coach his wife in what not 
to say. After all, the decent men of politics ar 
extremely averse to promising more than they can hoy» 
to perform, but women delight to picture the futur 
legislation as they would have it, and are ready to 
promise all things if only the right Government is in 
power. They are very convincing, too, because our 
sex has a talent for believing what it hopes. The 
above-mentioned Member, after reading over the notes 
for his wife's speech at a meeting, confided to a friend 
that he thought he had better retire, as it seemed like 
a question of misleading his constituents or having a 
blue-pencil quarrel with his wife. 


Umbrellas and waterproofs must take a prominent 
place among the season's fashions. The former are 
of the baton variety—-every woman her own Ficl! 
Mar$hal. So far, the old dark-coloured silks are 
general, but colour has invaded the golf links this 
autumn, and heavy showers produce a crop of multi 
coloured fungi, some of them of differing hues for each 
section. As to waterproofs, they are light and effectiy« 
and of almost any colour. If the wet is to continue 
shoemakers must become bootmakers once again, or 


A lovely frock of chartreuse georgette, embroidered wii 
pearis and crystals. It hails from Dickins and Jone 
Regent Street, W. (See page 752 


“ flu’ and pneumonia will run riot. Women will resist 
this as long as possible because of the charm of silk 
stockings. Those of flesh colour are even now chilly 
and uncomfortable to look at, and must be both to 
wear when damp. A. EB. L 
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SIMI 


HIS bonnie, happy little chap enjoys 
his childhood days to the utmost. 


gives him that sunny disposition and unfailing good temper. 


“IT am sure you will agree,” writes his 
mother, “that he does credit to the 
*Ovaltine’ which he has every night. 
He has such splendid health and is so 
strong and sturdy that people are always 
noticing him and asking me what | give 
him.” 

The secret of good health—in childhood 
and in later life—is the amount of nour- 
ishment supplied to the system and 
assimilated by it. The regular diet falls 
short of these requirements. 


OVALT 


Buitds-up Brain, Nerve and Body 


Sold by all Chemists throughout the British Empire. 


Glorious health 


In childhood it is particularly important 
that nutriment shall not be deficient. It 
is the time of growth and development. 
“ Ovaltine ” supplies all the extra nourish- 
ment required for health and growth and 
presents it in the form of a delicious and 
easily digested beverage. 

Prepared from ripe barley malt, creamy 
milk and fresh eggs, with a cocoa 
flavouring, one cup of “Ovaltine” supplies 
more nourishment than 12 cups of beef 
extract, 7 cups of cocoa, or 3 eggs. 


FOOD BEVERAGE. 
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SPONSES 


Prices in Great Britain, 1/6, 216 and 46 per tin. 


A. WANDER, Ltd., 45, Coweross St., London, E.C. 1. 


OVALTINE 
RUSKS ¢«¢ 


More appetising, easily digested 
and much more nourishing than 
4} ordinary rusks or biscuits. 


Works: King's Langles. 


‘OVALTINE 
CHOCOLATE 


Children—and adults, too—will 
a enjoy this most delicious and 
very nourishing food-sweet. 
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THE ATOM AND THE NATURE OF THINGS. 
(Continued from Page 728.) 

the atoms of a gas like argon; the cushions repre- 

sent the walls of a containing vessel. The only 

defect is that the balls, when set moving, soon 

come to rest, whereas the atoms of the gas are 

always on the move. But 
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the lecture-room is drawn into the tube, the ex- 
pansion produces a sample of London fog. 

The pressure of the atmosphere is much greater 
than may naturally be supposed. Its flexibility, due 
to the independence of the separate atoms, is so great 
that its massiveness is overlooked. The pressure on 


could be suddenly exhausted of its internal «i, 
being connected to a vacuum pump; its sudden 
collapse when the tap was opened was good evi 
dence of the pressure upon it. The weight of 
the air pressing on each square inch at the earth's 
surface was illustrated by compatison with an 

iron bar of equal mass 


the table and balls may 
still be used to illus- 
trate the main proper- 
ties of a gas. The 
pressure of a gas on 
its containing vessel’ is 
illustrated by the con- 
tinual bombardment ot 
the cushions by the 
moving balls: a_ thin 
strip forming a false 
cushion is bent out- 
wards just as a balloon 
is distended by its gas 
(Fig. 2). If, again, a 
loose cushion is pushed 
in, the balls are made 
to move more quickly. 
Just so, when the piston 
is driven into a cylinder, 
the atoms or molecules 
of the eas move more 
quickly. In other words, 
the gas is heated, as 
evervone has realised 


who has felt the bicycle 
pump ger warm with ~ 
use, li the gas is 


allowed to expand sud- 
denly, it is chilled; so, 
if the false cushion 1s 
withdrawn, the balls 
that strike it lose some 


(hig. 9). 

Heating a gas causes 
it to expand, as might 
be expected; and the 
heated air and gases in 
a chimney are so much 
lighter than the air 
outside as to cause a 
draught. An experi- 
ment once shown by 
Faraday illustrates the 
point in a special way 
(Fig. 3). Once the flame, 
shown in the picture, is 
made, by blowing, to 
pass downwards into 
the mouth of the tube, 
it continues to do so; 
the chimney is hot, and 
the draught is governed 
by that fact. The flame 
burns downwards. The 
arrangement is_ often 
seen in hospitals where 
it is convenient to put 
the stove in the centre 
of the ward; the flames 
go down into a _ flue 
which passes away un- 
der the floor. Another 
sketch (Fig. 10) shows 
a customary method of 
weighing the air. The 


of their speed. In the 
same way, the hands 
are drawn back while 
catching a bali, so that 
the ball can be brought 
i rest li damp air is allowed to expand sud- 
denly, the chill may produce a fog. The apparatus 
that is shown in the figure is designed to show the 
effect (Fig. 5 If the air is clean, though damp. the 
expansion produces a light mist: but if the air of 


The War Memorial to the Eighth Division was unveiled by General Sir Francis J. Davies. 


Forces, performed the dedication ceremony.—|[Photograph by 1.B.) 


the exterior of the human body is more than ten tons. 
The body would collapse were it not that gases and 
liquids within are exerting the same pressure out- 
wards, so as to counter the pressure of the air. The 
india-rubber figure shown in the sketch (Fig. 6) 


Bishop Taylor-Smith, Chaplain-General to the 


filled. 

The pith ball shown 
in Fig. 8 recoils violently 
when allowed to touch a vibrating tuning - fork. 
This is intended to illustrate the way in which 
the atoms of a gas are set in motion by contact 
with vibrations of the contaming walls, so that 
heat passes from the walls into the gas. 
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PARIS. ROME. 


BUENOS AIRES. 


BY APPOINTMENT 


Sine Quality Gem-set Kings 


Pure Platinum Settings 
SELECTIONS SENT ON APPROVAL- CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


WEBB 


London: \58-162,Oxford W.1. 


RIO DE JANEIRO. 


2,Queen Victoria E.C4. 


MONTREAL. 


172,Regent W.1. 


JOHANNESBURG. erc. 
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moe 
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? 


The man who 
wore a black tie— ; 
¢ 
would not be considered “en suite” by ( 
his friends. 
A similar impression is created by the man Y 
who smokes and offers cigarettes which 
4 fail to tone with his surroundings. ‘ 
The man who is able to indulge his yi 
taste always selects State Express No. 555. 
They are made by hand—one at a time, 
2\ = which method retains the unique qualities 
of the superlative No. 555 Leaf 


<< 


VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 


Made by hand-One ata time! Ml 


ARDATH TOBACCO CO: LTD: LONDON 
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THE BOOKSELLER'S WINDOW. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. By GeERALDINE WaAIFE. 
Chapman and Hall; 7s. 6d. net.) 


\s in her first book, ‘‘ Colleagues : a Novel With- 
out a Man,"’ Geraldine Waife presents in this new 
story a group of women, not particularly attractive 
to men, with whom they rarely come in contact, 
struggling quietly but bravely for a precarious inde- 
pendence. There are many such women in the 
world to-day, and the author treats them with sym- 
pathy and understanding. She makes it clear that 
the freedom which the modern girl so ardently 
desires does not always lead to happiness. Much 
the book describes the heroine's experiences 
jatter leaving an uncongenial home) as assistant 
mistress in a suburban “ school for the daughters 
of gentlemen,’ and later as a private governess. 
We leave her rescued from the brink of tragedy— 
the tragedy of the “ unwanted girl—by the wise 
ounsel of a voice from the grave. It is a sincere 
and well-written book. If the subject affords scope 
or pathos rather than humour, the author shows 
that she does not lack that saving quality, by the 
short prefatory dialogue between herself and her 
characters. 


SAILS OF SUNSET. By Ceci, Roperts. (Heine- 
mann; 7s. net.) 


This novel is also the second effort of a new 
writer, whose first book was welcomed by the 
critics. Its title was “ Scissors,”’ and among those 
whe praised it were Mr. Alfred Noyes, Mr. Israel 
Zangwill, and Mr. C. F. G. Masterman. In “ Sails 
ot Sunset Mr. Cecil Roberts and his readers, like 
the Duke of Plaza-Toro, ‘to Venetian shores have 
come.’ The scene is laid at Chioggia, on the lagoons 
near Venice, where a young Englishman of good 
birth, with “the artistic temperament,”’ something 
of a rebel against the traditions of a family of 
bankers that boasted in the past “a Lord Chan- 
«cllor. two Bishops, three Generals, an Admiral, and 
ene Colonial Governor,” falls in love with the 
daughter of a local Italian fleet-owner. Forgetting 
Mngland and his future, and disregarding many a 
summons to return, he surrenders to his infatuation. 
{t is a romance of youth set against a background 
of romantic beauty. It has its tragic moments 
arising from hot Italian passions, and fiery impulses 
ol jealousy and vengeance ; nor is unromantic England 


18, 1924.- 


immune from that devastating love that intericres 
with sound banking. 


STRIVING FIRE. By GERALD CUMBERLAND. 
(Grant Richards; 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Cumberland’s story opens with a situation 
similar, in some respects, to that of the last-men- 
tioned novel, but very different in others. From 
the romantic shores of Venice the reader passes to 
the grime of Manchester, and for the fortunes ot a 
provincial banking house are substituted those of a 
great export firm in “ Cottonopolis."” But the son 
on whom the task of maintaining the firm devolves 
is afflicted with that same “ artistic temperament ” 
and cherishes literary ambitions. He also has an 
inamorata of lowlier estate, in the person of an effi- 
cient typist. There the analogy between the two 
stories ends, but it seems that even in the smoky 
atmosphere of Manchester romance may ultimately 
triumph over sordid things. Interwoven with the 
tale of the lovers is the sombre story of the hero's 
stepmother, of whom it is said: “ One single person 
in a small community may set everybody awry. 
He—but it is more often a she—can disturb and 
destroy the delicate, affectionate relationships between 
forty or fifty people.” The reader is made to feel 
that there was not much hope for Aunt Eileen, either 
in this world or the next. 


THIS SORRY SCHEME. By Bruce MARSHALL. 
(Harrap; 7s. 6d. net.) 


Discontented man is often inclined to grumble, 
with Omar Khayyam, against “this sorry scheme 
of things’ when his troubles are largely due to 
“sorry schemes "’ of his own. Whether the people 
in this book, which takes its title from the familiar 
quotation, were themselves to blame for their 
troubles, is a question which readers must decide. 
The main theme concerns a marriage that some 
would call unfortunate and others, ill-advised, ac- 
cording to their philosophy. ‘ A man who has sought 
happiness in work and has married a cold, Puritanical 
woman, finds that he cannot banish romance from 
his life ; he meets a girl twenty years his junior, and 
their friendship deepens into love.” There are 
other elements in the story, which explores the 
problems raised with frank vigour. The girl, for 
example, has a younger lover, from whose jealousy 
springs tragedy, while even the cold wife warms up 
under another influence. In an “ epistle dedicatory ” 
to three friends the author acknowledges his debt 


“we spoke 
names that were for us empires— John Galsworthy, 


to certain conversations, during which 


Bernard Shaw, Hugh Walpole."" He modestly admits 
that his book falls short of his own ideal. 


FAIR DAUGHTERS. By Anna Hurst. (Methuen : 
7s. 6d. net.) 


The title of this story, and the quotation from 
the Book of Job on the title-page—'' He had. . 
three daughters, and in all the land were no women 
found so fair'’—lay perhaps more stress than the 
author intends on the physical charms of the young 
women in question. As a matter of fact, it is not 
so much their beauty with which the tale is con- 
cerned—they were just three good-looking English 
girls—as the manner of their bringing-up by a 
father who, separated early from an _ impossible 
wife, had treated his three daughters on a footing 
of brotherly camaraderie, removing all barriers of 
parental dignity, and encouraging them to call him 
merely “ Jimmy.’ That was his method of gaining 
and keeping their affection and confidence. The 
interest lies partly in the results of this system when 
the girls came to marriageable age, and partly in 
the character and love affair of the father himself, 
a country gentleman of means who had abandoned 
political ambitions on the breakdown of his dis- 
astrous marriage. 

THE DREAM MAN. ‘By PaMELA WYNNE. 
(Philip Allan and Co.; 7s. 6d. net.) 


in these days, an educated girl ignorant of the 
facts of life seems incredible, but such is the heroine 
of this story when we first meet her, an orphan, 
living a dull and humdrum life with three maiden 
aunts at ‘‘ Maygate,’’ a scaside town in Kent. She 
had lately left a boarding-school in Surrey, and one 
wonders how many schools still exist that turn 
out girls into the world so ill-prepared to meet its 
dangers. Monica Fisher only escaped the worst by 
pure luck. The opening chapters are a study of the 
lives of narrow-minded chapel folk, starved of romance, 
described with intimate knowledge, and not without 
humour. Presently, however, vistas of romance 
open out both for Monica and the youngest of the 
aunts, who had been “ squashed "’ by her austere 
sisters, but was not too old to have lost her humanity. 
Monica's “dream man,” of course, materialises, in 
the form of a crippled airman, but that is only the 
beginning of her adventures, which include abduction 
by a Rajah in India and subsequent rescue. 


SHAKESPEARE READING HIS PLAYS BEFORE ELIZABETH. 


(XVI Century.) 


Where Quality reigns 
and age enhances. 


N the social side of life the brand of 
whisky you serve makes all the difference 
in the world. Because of the genuinely very 
old and very choice whiskies of which it is 
blended,‘ Red Tape’ possesses that fine flavour 
and smoothness obtainable only by making 


the most of quality, age and perfect blending. 


Whisky 


If you do not know where to obtain it locally, send us 
your oy for £7 16s. Od. and we will forward a case 
t 


of 12 bor 


through our nearest Agents. 
Obainable from 


The Victoria Wine Co., Ltd., 12/20, Osborn St., E.1 


and at all their branches. 


Sole Proprietors: BAIRD-TAYLOR BROS., LTD, 


68, Bath Street, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 
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Att the long years. Childhood 
.... University .... the 
arena of commerce ... right down 
to strenuous retirement , . . he has 
always known brimming health . . . 


All the time Horlick’s Malted Milk 
has given strength ; built muscle, 
brain and nerve ; given energy to 
grapple successfully with the peaks 
and valleys of life’s high road. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk is a combi- 
nation of the extracts of wheat and 
malted barley and of milk. It 
contains only all that is good in all 
of them. 


MADE IN ENGLAND. 


At all chemists, in four sizes, 2/-, 3/6, 8/6 and 15/-. 
Also served in Restaurants and Cafes of standing. 
Tablets in flasks 74d. and 1/3. 


A liberal sample for trial will be forwarded, post 
free, for 3d. in stamps. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., Slough, Bucks. 


1 Horlick’s gives mental and physical fitness — Ready in a moment with hot or cold water. 
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CHESS. 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—Commrnications to this department should be 
addressed tu the Chess Ediior, 15, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


SOLUTION OF Prostem No. 3940.—By W. Fixtayson. 


WHITE BLACK 
1. B to B 2nd B to K sq 
2. Oto Kt sq Anything. 


3. Mates accordingly. 
lf r.—— Kt moves, 2. Q to B 7th (ch), etc. ; and if 1.—— Any 
ther, 2. Q to R sq (ch), et 
Que of those rare problems whose full beauty depends on some 
subtle defence lying hidden in Black's replies. A large number of 
eur solvers quite missed the effects of 1. B to K sq, the answer to 
which is the soul of the problem. 


PROBLEM No. 3942.--By E. G. B. Bartow. 


BLACK. 
fp “4 4 
YH: 
W/ 4% 
Y Gry 
Wildl YY 


7. 


Yi te Wn 
YU; 


UO 
WHITE. 


White to play, and mate in two moves 


ORRECT SOLUTIONS OF ProwLem No. 3936 received from R W Hill 
Meitourne) { No. 3936 from K D Ghosh (Nawaparrah Village, 
Bengal), and K W Hill (Melbourne) 1 Iprise Y 


C W Cuartron Bayrrecy (King’s Lynn).—When we receive a paper 
headed Solution,” without any number being given, and starting 
with RK 4th as the only symbol for its commencement, we have to 
do a little bit of Sherlock Holmes to arrive at its meaning. Pre- 
sumably vou were offering as an answer to No. 3041 the move of 
1. Kt to R qth. If we were right in our surmise, please see note 


in reference to this proposal 
Joun Hasnaw (Newbury, N.Y.). 


You are quite right about No. 3937. 


We should have said Q B Sth, and not Q Kt Sth as the place to put 


the White King. 


J} H Warere (Hone Kong).-We 


appreciate your spirited effort to 


extract pleasure from our problems under the conditions you men- 
tion, and sincerely wish vou might have hac the further satistaction 


of finding vour solutions corr 
you have not fully analysed the 
E W (South London).—Y« 


and will be soon under no nex 


Unfortunately, in each case, 
position 
u are doing very wel! for a novice, 


ssity f such a plea, As regards 


No. 3941, however, you have erred in good company, as our note 


will explain 


E Pixcksxey (Driffield).—Your experience of No. y940 exactly hits 
the nail on the head; it was the apparently insignificant defence 
that brought out the quality of the problem 


Centro Mercanrit (Sevilla 


A charming problem, which, if sound, 


we shall have much pleasure in publishing 
R B N (Tewkesburv).—Om the question of short mates we hold strongly 
heretical opinions; and even regarding duals we are not of the 


Straitest sect of the lawgivers 


C H Jousxsow (Prenton, Liverpool).-Your notation would be quite 
correct if you contented yourself with invariably using R_ instead 


of C as the symbol for Rook 


As regards the solution itself, we 


must direct you to our note in the preceding column. 

V Nacatixcam (Cevion).—Thanks for the position you submit, but 
it unfortunately has not the faintest suggestion of anything pro- 
blematic in its construction, You must make a much closer study 
of the art of composition before you can expect the publication of 


your efforts. 


Joun F Batcomp (Tooting).—The amended diagrams are duly to 
hand. They shall receive our careful consideration, and be reported 


upon In a future issue. 


CHESS IN 


ENGLAND. 


Game played at Southport in the Championship Tournament of the 
British Chess Federation, between Mr. F. D. Yates and Sir G. Thomas. 


(Ruy Lope: 


white (Mr. Y.) ptack (Sir G. T.) 
1. Pto K 4th P to K 4th 

2. Ktto K B 4rd Kt to QO B 5rd 

3. Bto Kt sth PtoQ R 4rd 

4. Bto R 4th Kt to B ard 

5. Casties B to K 2nd 


At Southsea last year in a game 
between the same plavers, with 
the same opening, but with colours 
reversed, Black here played the 


move of Kt takes I 


Opening.) 

waite (Mr. prack (Sir G. T.) 
13. P to Kt 5th 
14.PtoR sth Castles 
15. Kt to B 4th 

Commanding now, as it does, 
two vitally important squares on 
the sixth rank, the Q Kt here en- 
ters the game with decisive effect. 
15. Q Kt to Q 2nd 
Oto Kand Kto Kt sq 


“Chess Problems Made Easy.” By T. Taverner (Price 1s: 
News, Ltd., London).—This exposition, both of the art of selene 
and of composing problems, is written by one who is a thorough maste: 
of his subject, and whose knowledge of each branch of his treatix« 
has been gained by many years’ experience, alike as a composer an! 
as an editor. Although the field he works in is one already pretty 
well cultivated, a clear and practical mind inspires the labours of his 

, so that each successive chapter conducts the student simply 
but logically through the whole curriculum of study. This is followed, 
for the purpose of completing the education, by a very well chosen 
selection of 250 problems—partly the author's own, partly some famous 
classical examples —-but mostly prize productions by leading moder: 
composers in all parts of the worid. 


of 3938 fron BtoQand  P takes P 
Nagalingam (Cé Howard Staunton (Kolar Gold elds The text reply is on the sice q 
3939 from H 1 Newburgh, N.Y and | cauth but has led up to some R to sq R 
Secane, Penn i of No. 2 fr fine result t. Rtakes R st 2m 
6. Rto K s to Q Kt 4th out 
burgh), Capt. P I player of ngth so com A FAMILY GROUP AT FOOTS CRAY CHURCH. 
onards-ou-S Kt te O R ath The christening took place, on October 10 cf Michael Alsister 
et Johnson (Cobh low = Pwo Q to B and 7 22. Kt to Kt 6th Kt to Kt sq John, the son of Captain A. C. D Critchley, D.S.O., and the 
(Beurnemouth), tr. QO KttoQ end Kt to O B ard 74. Bie K Kt sth B to K 2nd Hon. Mrs. Critchley, and grandson of Lord and Lady Waring, at 
P to stk Kt to Kt sq Qt 4A the Parish Church, Foots Cray, Kent. The Rector, the Rev 
> tugn dd t 75. Ik takes t t 
Fowler (Arund ay Fe k B W. H. C. Smith, A.K.C., officiated, the godparents being Lord 
Lewester), LW ¢ ree Althouch the pla werd After this, Black either loses ; Bethell, Captain R. R. Glen, and Miss I. Sefton. Our photoera; 
Happisburich), P “ 
Nick : d) s piece or he is hopelessly broken shows (from left to right): Mr. Critchley-Saimonson, Lady Waring 
Will the large wmber of solvers, including some of our best, who an und ibie advantage in px ta ites with marked skill. (with the baby), Captaia A. ©. D. Critel ley, D.S.0. ( ne 
propose 1. Kt to R 4th as the answer to this problem carefully con tion, ar fectively restrains his) 26, R to K and Tremaine, Mr. Eric Dauber, Miss Isobel Sefton, Lord Bethel!, Captain 
sider the effect of the detence 1 B takes R? opponent's development 27. Q to Kt 6th Resigns. R. R. Glen, the Hon. Mrs. Critchley (the mother), and Lord Warin 


THE 


“DEVON” FIRE 


PLACED FIRST IN OFFICIAL TESTS 


FULL PARTICULARS OF ALL LEADING 


Sole Manufacturers : 


TRONMONGERS, 


CANDY & LTD. 


London Showrooms: 87, Newman Street, Oxford Street, W. 1. 
Works: Heathfield Station, Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 


"THIS ingenious device reaches every- 

where from anywhere—into difficult 
corners and under furniture. Not a speck 
of dirt can escape its searching bristles. 
A duster clipped over the brush converts 


it into a pad, which polishes the floor as 
quickly and easily as it was cleaned. 


Sold Everywhere at 8/6 
RONUK, LTD., PORTSLADE, SUSSEX. 


* Now you have a turn, Sonny, 
and see if you can clean the 
Floor.” . 


“ Of course I can, Mummy, 
with this jolly old thing— dirt 
never dodges it!’” 


POPULAR 


FLOOR 
BRUSH 


A 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 
“BLACK WHITE 


A. BLEND OF 


CHOICE OLD scOTCH WHISKY 


rb. 


Score Whisky 
GLASGOW & LONOON 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO. L® are in the unrivalled position of holding 
the largest stocks of Old Matured Scotch Whisky, and are thus able 
to maintain the great superiority of the quality of “BLACK & WHITE 
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Fashions and Fancies. 


The slim, straight outline de- 


f A Procks manded by to-day’s fashions lends 
itself admirably to the intro- 
Festivities. 


duction of beautiful embroidery in 
exotic designs. On evening frocks wonderful effects 
are obtained, and pictured on page 744 are three 
exquisite models from the salons of Dickins and Jones, 
Regent Street, W. On the right is a diaphanous frock 
of chartreuse georgette embroidered with pearls and 
crystals; while in the centre is a straight affair of 
white marocain patterned with sequins of gold, scarlet, 
and black. The third chef d’auvre is expressed in 
black satin beauté adorned with a magnificent spray 
of flowers worked in white wool strewn with crystal 
bugles. From the same source comes a_ beautiful 
dinner gown of hyacinth crépe-romaine hand-beaded 
in lovely colourings, which may be obtained for 
12} guineas ; and the same amount secures another in 
black satin beauté embroidered with jet. It is per- 


A happy convalescence is the portion of every fortunate possessor of this “ Burling- 
ton” Rest Chair, designed and carried out by J. Foot and Son, of 168, Great 
The convenient reading desk and stand is one of the many 
réles played by the Adapta adjustable bed-table. 


Portland Street, W. 


fectly cut on simple, cross-over lines, and is skilfully 
draped to give an air of slimness to the older woman 
with a tendency to embonpoint. Another attractive 


model following the same graceful lines is carried out 
in shimmering ciré broché, opening on satin. The 
skirt is bordered with ostrich feathers, and flares 
gracefully from an original jet ornament on each hip. 
It may be obtained in several lovely colourings. 


The newest fashions for this 


A Brochure autumn and winter are con- 
of Autuma veniently assembled in the well- 
Fashions. 


illustrated brochure recently issued 

by Marshall and Snelgrove, Oxford Street, W. It will 
be sent gratis and post free to all who apply mention- 
ing the name of this paper. There are perfectly 
tailored coats and skirts for 8} guineas, and fur- 
trimmed winter coats in velour range ‘from 98s. 6d. 
For the evening there is a wide choice of attractive 
dance frocks at the pleasant price of 6 guineas ; 
while 8} guineas is the price of a graceful wrap in 
rich chiffon velvet. Several pages are devoted to the 
needs of the small woman, illustrating simple after- 
noon frocks in crépe-de-Chine with tucked gilets of a 
contrasting colour for {5 18s. 6d., and pretty dinner 
frocks for 6 guineas. In the sphere of tea-frocks, a 
delightful affair in crépe-de-Chine with a pointed tunic 
front can be secured for 59s. 6d.; and 98s. 6d. will 
purchase a slender mode! in chiffon velvet, perfectly 
straight and bordered with fur. 


‘ bi There is nothing more essential to 
as > the comfort and happiness of an 
invalid Chairs. invalid or convalescent than a 
well-designed reclining chair which is adjustable to 
many positions. The “ Burling- 
ton ”’ chair pictured on this page 
is built by J. Foot and Son, of 
168, Great Portland Street, W., a 
firm long famous for invalid com- 
forts of this nature. The back can 
be lowered to any desired angle by 
simply pressing a small button, 
easily reached by the occupant, 
and the sides open outwards and 
turn back to facilitate access and 
exit. The leg-rest is also adjust- 
able, and when closed can be used 
as an ordinary footstool. Thus the 
invalid can find ease at every posi- 
tion. The chair is obtainable in 
several different woods and up- 
holstery at varying prices. An- 
other ingenious device is the 
“ Adapta "’ bed table illustrated on the right. It is 
adjustable for use over a bed, couch, or chair, and 
fulfils innumerable missions, such as a reading-desk, 


bed-table, bed-rest, card-table, etc. The prices range 
from {3 3s. upwards, and it is at all times a really 
sound investment, for when not used in the sick 
room it makes a music-stand or occasional table. 


The “ Adapta™ adjustable bed-table means perfect comfort 
and enjoyment to the invalid. It ts so designed by J. Foot 
and Son to answer many useful purposes. 


Every connoisseur of good china 
appreciates the many virtues of 
the well-known Royal Doulton 
wares. The history of the Doulton potteries is a 
romantic one, and the beautifully illustrated book 
which has just appeared relating the story is full of 
interest. It describes the modest beginning in 1815, 
when two enterprising spirits, John Watts and John 
Doulton, acquired an interest in a small pottery in 
Vauxhall Walk, Lambeth. To this humble foundation 
we owe the Doulton products of to-day, with their 
exquisite line and colourings representing some of the 
most beautiful and highly finished work of modern 
times. 


Royal Doulton 
Wares. 


Novelty of the Well-tailored coats from Paris, 
of all-wool velour trimmed with 
lines of buttons down each side 

and cut on slim cross-over lines, may be had in 

many attractive shades for the modest sum of 
348s. On application to this paper, I shall be pleased 
to state where they may be obtained. 


utiful. 


Cr Pearls 
The Coveted Gift. 


As perfect years hence as they 
are to-day, Ciro Pearls are the 
gift that gives permanent plea- 
sure. Every woman can be made 
happy by the possession of such 
an offering: nothing else will be 
as acceptable. Ciro Pearls possess 
every quality of real Oriental 
‘saved and make beauty more 


OUR UNIQUE OFFER. 


We cordially mvite everyone to inspect the 
unequalled collection of pearls at our show- 
rooms, or we will send you a necklet of Ciro 
Pearls, 16 inches long, with solid gold clasp 
in case for One Guinea. Wear them for a 
fortnight and compare with any real pearls. 
If any difference is noticeable return them to 
us and we will refund your money in full. 


Our new Gift Booklet No. 16, semt post free on request. 
Ciro Pearls Ltd 


178 REGENT ST. LONDON, W.1 DEPT 16 
48 OLD BOND ST. LONDON, W.1 
120 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.? 
23 CHURCH ST. LIVERPOOL 
14 ST. ANN’S SQ. MANCHESTER 
LABORATORIES: PARIS 


Name 


Address 


10.19%. 


Te THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
(ANAGLYPH) 15, ESSEX STREET. LONDON, W.C2. 


pine marten skin. 


Price from 144 Gas. 


ural skunk from 
49/6 


Animal Fur Tie, 


OUR ANAGLYPH MASK COUPON. worked ane 
Please send me One Anaglyph Viewing-Mask. I enclose stamps [Three- pe Pm 
halfpence, Inland; or Twopence-halfpenny, Foreign] to cover Postage. 


Same shape in nat- 


The Vogue for M arten Neckties. 


4 


An attractive Fur 
Necklet, worked from 
two full silky blended 


pine marten skins. 

ARSHALLE A | { & Price 224 Gas. 
Same shape in mar- 
SNE 


‘VERE STREET -AND-OXFORD ‘STREET. 


==} LONDON 1 == 


ten dyed fitch. 

Price 79/6. 
Same shape in natural 

stone marten. 


Price 194 Gas. 


ROVE 
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Nitto 


Immortals in the making need to be handled tenderly: the 
growth of musical genius may be so easily cramped by the 
touch of the wrong teacher or the wrong instrument. You 
guard against one of these risks when 


The Piano is a 


The ‘Instrument of the Tmmoritals 


GRANDS, UPRIGHTS AND REPRODUCING PLAYER PIANOS 
Reduced prices now effective 


STEINWAY & SONS. STEINWAY HALL. WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


| 
4 
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‘THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


An American 


More About 
the Show. 


Vhe Cambridge man’s books were known to be ex- 


professor who 
specialised in writing elementary 
books for schools once called upon 
a C:ur bridge don who made his living in the same way. 


the point of view of the schools that bought them, 
they were a far more economical proposition. Low 
first cost is always apt to attract buyers, and it is too 
often forgotten that low first cost does not always 
mean true economy. This applies particularly to an 
article such as a motor-car, which is bought to use 
and not merely to keep. The cost of motoring cannot 

be gauged by the cost of the car. 

It is made up of running costs (in- 


cluding repairs, replacements, etc.), 
together with an annual allowance 
of a sum sufficient to replace the old 
car by a new one when this becomes 
necessary. It is cheaper to replace 
an article which costs {500 once in 
five years than to replace an article 
that costs {300 once in two years. 


of motor-cars, the machine of better 
quality is, or certainly ought to be, 
more economical in use. It is not 
intended to suggest for a moment 
that no foreign cars are economical 
in use or that no 

British cars are 


In the meanwhile, if we are talking, 


Meters The stand of Motors, Ltd., 
(Stand No. 138). will undoubtedly be one of the 
points of attraction, and this will 
chiefly be centred on the Buick models. These cars 
are produced within the Empire—in Canada—and are 
certainly very worthy representatives of the motor 
industry of the great Dominion. The Buick has long 
been known in this country as one of the best cars 
which come to us from across the Atlantic. It is, in 
addition to being a really good car, moderate in price. 
For 1925 the larger model has been much improved 
in detail. Notably the front-wheel brakes, which 
were first introduced at the Show last year, are better 
than they were, and the steering is noticeably lighter 
than it was. Otherwise, there is nothing much in thy 
way of change to talk about. 

An entirely new car makes its appearance —or 
rather, made its début a couple of months ago. This 
is the 20-h.p. Buick, a smaller edition of the larger 
car which has made so high a reputation in Britain. 
Essentially it is not noticeably different from its big 
sister, except that it is, of course, all round on a smaller 
scale. It has the same engine in so far as design is 


extravagant. The 
fact remains, how- 
ever, that the Brit- 
ish industry as a 


PRICED AT £555: THE 12-25H.P. THREE-DOOR SALOON HUMBER. 


cellent, and the American learnt, to his surprise, that 
they had not made him a wealthy man, whereas the 
profits on his own publications, which he admitted to 
he inferior, had been enormous. On examination of 
the actual books, the American, who was a business 
man as well as a professor, discovered the cause of 
his British contemporary’s lack of financial success. 
‘These books,”’ said the American, “ are too well 
bound and are printed on paper of too good a quality. 
When 1 bring out a book, I consult with my pub- 
lishers, and we manage to make quite certain that no 
two boys will ever learn arithmetic out of the same 
copy of my book. The paper and binding will just 
stand the wear-and-tear of one pupil. Your mistake 
is that your books are on such good paper and are so 
well bound that they are passed on from one boy to 
another, with the result that you sell only one copy 
where you ought to sell a dozen.” 

Probably the English books cost more than did 
the American, but it is practically certain that, from 


whole has always 
aimed at the pro- 
duction of some- 
thing which is economical in opera- 
tion, even though this result, coupled 
with durability, can only be secured 
by incurring additional expense in 
manufacture, which must necessarily 
be reflected in the price charged for 
the car in the first instance. 
Asount the It is impossible 
Stands. to deal ade- 
quately with all 
the exhibits which deserve mention. 
Even as it is, I have been unable 


to include all I should have liked 
within the limits of the Supplement 
which accompanies this issue of The 
Illustrated London News ; but so far 
as possible I give in the following notes particulars 
regarding a few more of the outstanding exhibits 
at the Show. 


WITH HOOD AND ALL-WEATHER SIDE-CURTAINS: THE 14-H.P. (R.AC 
RATING, 15.6) TWO-SEATER CROSSLEY TOURER 


concerned, the same gear-box and transmission, and 
the lay-out of the brakes is identical. I have not 
tried the car on the road, but from all I hear its 


(Continmed overicat 


FASHIONABLE | 


KNITTED CHENILLE 


COAIS 


A new note in Knitted wear | 


has been introduced by the use 
of Chenille for smart coats, etc. 
It is an ideal medium for the 


fabrication of coats for indoor | 


or outdoor wear, being of the 
softest possible texture, and is 
used either alone or with the 
finest quality woollen yarn, and 
is obtainable in artistic self 
colours, as well as beautiful de- 
signs. 


have been specially designed 
for us. 

ATTRACTIVE CHENILLE 
COAT (as sketch), made in beauti- 
ful colourings from silk chenille, which 
is light in weight, and very warm 
and comfortable in wear. 


price 123 Gns. 


BECOMING CHENILLE CAP 
(as sketch) in colours to match, coat 
with design to contrast. 


ATTRACTIVE SHOE (a: sketch 
im patent leather or black satin, st 
ornament, louis 


¢ have now in stock a | 
variety of attractivemodelswhich | 


Price 59/6 per pair. 


Debenham 


Freebody. 


GAMAGES 
OLYMPIA 


—to prove that the famous Holborn Store 


is still right in the forefront in the World 
of Motoring Supply, and that Gamages give pride of place 
to no other British or Foreign Firm for Liveries, Motor 
Clothing, Tyres, and Accessories. 


The New ‘Suction’ 
Inspection Lamp 
An innovation in Inspec- 
tion Lamps! By means 
of the rubber base, 
this can instantly 
be fitted to any 


ful and novel 
accessor 
that has al- 
ready proved 
to be very 


Ladies’ Tan Leather 
DRIVING COATS 


Made from selected skins 
with belt all round, Lined 
throughout warm fleece 
lining, yet quite light in 
weight and absolutely wind- 
proof. Full cut Skirt giving 
full protection over knees 
when Motoring. Fitted with 


Storm Collar & 89/6 


Gamages ‘EVERLASTING’ 
MOTOR FOOTWARMER 


No Charcoal. NoHot Water Holborn 
NoFumes. NoHandling. Boils Ae ee 
‘ like an egg and remains hot i 
‘Sackville’ Livery hours. Nickel Case, Price hable. 


Cufis. Post Free 


Also supplied for Carriage, Bed, or Muff. 


The Famous ‘EVER WARM’ 
RADIATOR LAMP. 


placed under bonnet ensures easy starting 


OVERCOAT 


Style as illustrated. Full 
length with half-belt at 
back. Full Skirt giving 
ample protection toknees 
when + ving, wind cuffs 
in sleeves ; Black, Plated, 
or Nickel HKuttons In 
Dark Blue, Dark Grey, 
Dark Green, or Dark 


Krown 
Melton / 
Each, 


Wigmore Street. 


| 
| 
| 


and eliminates all dangers from frost-—no 
DOGY. needtoempt y yourradiator.Ab 
Riue only solutelvnod: inget from petrolor 
w All sizes stocked eac fumes. Burns paraffin and lasts wy 
(Covendi h Squere) ta London. 1) up te 42 in, chest 24 hours at one filling Price ve 


A. W. GAMAGE, Ltd., HOLBORN, LONDON, EC. 1. 


¥ 
| 
| 
| 
Sot \\ | ane? 
| opproval. 4 3 
4 
Catalogue post free. 
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Where 


CHEVROLET 


commercial 


eAs it is impossible to show the complete 


range of General Motors’ products on our 
Stands at Olympia, 


been made by the London distributors for 


SPECIAL DISPLAYS eofMODELS 


during the motor-show period at their showrooms 


arrangements have 


as under 


B UIC K 


LENDRUM & HARTMAN LTD. 
26B ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1 


vehicles 


you see 
General Motors’ products 


CHEVROLET 
OAKLAN D 


G.M.C. TRUCKS 


ROOTES LTD. SERVICE DEPOT 


OLDSMOBILE 


ROOTES DISTRIBUTORS’ LTD. 


LODGE PLACE, N.W.8 


8 and 9, LONG ACRE, W.C.2 
(Near Lord's Cricket Ground) 


bus service 


During Olympia week a regular private "bus service 

will be run by General Motors Ltd. every few minutes 

to convey visitors to the above Distributors’ Showrooms 

and vice-versa. Full particulars regarding this service 
can be obtained at 


OLYMPIA 
STANDS Nos. 138 & 39 
OR AT THE ABOVE ADDRESSES 


GENERAL MOTORS LTD., The Hyde, HENDON, N.W.9. 
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Continued.) 
performance is all that can be desired of a car of its 


rating. It strikes me as being an excellent comple- 
ment to the bigger car, and will undoubtedly be one 
of the most popular cars of the coming season. 
The exhibit should not be missed. 


The exhibit of this well-known 

C.A.V. firm is alwavs one of the greatest 
(Stand No. 434). interest. Virtually, they were the 
pioneers in England of the use of electricity on the car, 
both for lighting and starting, and for auxiliary ser- 
vice, and they have always something new and in- 
teresting to show. One thing which is well worth 
examining is the coil and distributor set, designed to 
replace the magneto. Of course it is still a con- 
troversial point whether coil and battery or magneto 
Logically, however, it would 
seem absurd to carry separate and distinct 
generating plants on the car. Time was when we 
regarded the dynamo as an uncertain quantity, while 
the battery itself was not always all it might have 
been, and it could be conceded that the magneto was 
then an essential part of the car’s equipment. A lot 
of water has flowed under the bridges since then, and 
to-day both dynamo and battery are as reliable as 
any part of the car's mechanism. In fact, 1 think 
it may be said with truth that the dynamo on which 


ignition is the better 


two 


we depend for our lighting and starting current is 
practically the most reliable machine of all the 
auxiliaries. Therefore, one need not hesitate about 


coil and battery ignition, all other things being equal. 
1 know the C.A.V. set well, and have formed the 


opinion that it is superior to any of the foreign-made 
sets at present being offered 

Another interesting exhibit is the anti-dazzle bulb, 
which is now in production. This depends upon two 
filaments, one at the principal point of focus and from 
which the maximum lighting effect is obtained, and 
another which is out of focus. A throw-over switch 
provides for the alternative lighting effect. This bulb 
certainly does minimise glare in a remarkable manner, 
and should become popular among those who desire 
to extend consideration to their fellow road-users. 


(Band He. 498). hibit of lighting and starting sets, 
lamps, batteries, and the thousand-and-one accessories 
which the up-to-date motorist insists upon having 
for his car's equipment. It is not easy to single out 
anything for especial mention, the more so as all are 
equally good. However, there are thousands of cars 
which are equipped with Rotax electrical accessories, 
and I doubt not that every user of such a car will 
find something to interest him in this exhibit. —W. W. 


“THE BLUE PETER.” AT THE PRINCE'S, 
HERE is one sure way of winning popular applause 
for a play with a problem, it would seem, and 
that is the queer way of positing your theme and then 
dodging it. Such a conclusion is suggested by the 
case of Mr. Temple Thurston's new piece, ‘* The Blue 
Peter."" It was vociferously received by its Saturday 
first-night audience at the Prince's. Yet, at what 
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* 


should have been the crisis of his story, the author 
drew a red-herring trail across his plot and ran away 
from his subject. A man who has got the wan- 
derer’s spirit and is constantly hearing in his blood 
the call to adventure, a wife who wants to keep him 
at home for her own sake, his sake (he is liable to 
malaria), and that of their children—-between these 
two should be the conflict of the play, and Mr. Thur- 
ston, it may be granted, after a prologue of the cine- 
matograph type, in, which his mining engineer is 
pictured before marriage, experiencing the risks of 
pioneering in Africa, presents this struggle of wills 
quietly and temperately enough in his second act. 
He may make the wife's appeal too plaintively logical ; 
his dialogue generally may lack the hesitations and 
fumblings, the unfinished sentences and abrupt 
interruptions of realistic speech; but at least here is 
a promising start, only marred by too rapid a surrender 
on the part of the husband of his cherished resolve 
to go once more abroad. You ask, and find you ask 
with good cause, what more that is reasonable is to 
happen when a man, presumably strong in character, 
has given up an ambition and passed his word to a 
devoted woman to that effect? The answer is that 
the playwright carries you to a dockside tavern and 
shows you his hero dangling with a couple of tempta- 
tions: for a moment or two he accepts a berth on 
board ship, and even sends a note to his wife breaking 
his promise ; for a moment you see him hovering on 
the brink of an intrigue with the innkeeper’s daughter 
who gets him his berth; the rest is repentance and recon- 
ciliation. The play, in fact, fizzles out on a side issue. 
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ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR OIL 


RED & GOLDEN 


FOR THE HAIR. 
3/6, 7/-, 10/6. 


UNSURPASSED. 
UNEQUALLED. 
Of Chemists, Hairdressers & Stores 


A. ROWLAND SONS 112 Gull 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS 
OF HEATING APPARATUS. 


There is a Singer to suit every taste from £ 195 complete. 


All Singer Cars can be purchased on Deferred Peyments 
through any Singer Agent. llustrated Catalogues and full 


particulars sent with pleasure. 


SINGER & CO. LTD., COVENTRY. 
Service Werke N. 


= 
+t 
+4 BRANCH OFFICES 
> Brock Bese, Walbro, EC 

=, / Na 
7 

\ 

by 
Rankers: Midland Kank Lad. 
Please mention Uiustrated London News.” 
B. W. DEMBO, 7, The Mall, Clifton, Bristol. 
- 


DINARD, BRITTANY 


THE ALL-THE YEAR-ROUND 
RESORT. 


hours from Southamptes 
rh-hole Golf, 
The most climate 
The most reasonable ferme. 


CRYSTAL rst class inclusive, from 55 fr. 
MICHELET meclusive, from 75 to fr 


| 

| and ‘A J Le EWTON, CHAMBERS 
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_ NOW READY—Post Free. “AUTUMN 1924” 
Hamptons’ New Book C215, illustrating, in colour, the latest 
productions in tasteful Home Furnishings for 
the Autumn season. 
if 
Hamptons’ No. S$ 10533. 
Sif 4% Walnut Easy Chair, uphol- 
stered all hair. Loose down 
| cushions to seat and back, 
covered with good quality 
ei figured velvet. 
Ak £16 15s. Od. 
i 1 year, 9 months, 4 years, 3 months. 4 


Brothers reared on BENGER’S. No. 12243 


Walnut Settee, upholstered 
all hair, loose down cushions 
to seat and back, covered 


Mrs. Cain, of Castletown, 1.0.M., writes: 
“*T thought you would be interested to see the 


5 enclosed photograph of my sons. The both . , 
| fed ph of my Jwith good guality figured 
Of her second son, she says : 4B. 3 in. with, 
. “*1 might say that I shall always feel that NN | £26 15s. Od. 
5 Benger’s saved my baby’s life. . . he seemed to be >, | 
= | pining away, so 1 thought I would try the same 
| wee as I gave the first hoy, which was Benger's 
. he t 77 
ve has thrived wonderfully ever sinee. ri For many other examples of the best values yet produced in Easy Chairs 
. Since Benger’s Food was introduced over 40 years ‘ and Settees, see Hampton’ New ‘Book $215, sent free. : 


ago, countless thousands of wise mothers throughout 


the world have relied upon it in rearing their children. DEFERRED PAYMENTS: Terms on application 


if The foundations of health and | 
strength that are built in childhood by AMP 
Benger’s Food endure through life. 


| Pall Mall East, London, S.W.1 Tel.: Gerrard 30 
I Hamptons pay carriage to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 


| LK ON | 
IN VALIDS and the AGED. HOLLOW 
The enduring success of Benger’s Food is due to the fact that i= Grou N D SA ne SHAVER 
Benger’s is an entirely natural food and does its work in an rh W/ pe. 
entirely natural way. It combines the two great essential foods ‘ B f 
of Nature — wheat and fresh milk into a delicious food cream, so LADES / 
S easy of assimilation that even the feeblest digestions can derive 
| full benefit from its abundant nourishment. | 
x .~Benger’s Food is sold in Tins by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 
& Prices: No.0 size, 1/4; No.1, 2/3; No.2, 4/-; No. 3, 8/6. 
! Benger s64-page Booklet deals with this and many of the problems 
‘ ‘ of home nursing which mothers encounter. A copy may 
; 4 obtained, post free, on application trom 
BENGER'S FOOD, LTD., ———————— MANCHESTER. 
New YORK (U.s.4,); W. Beekman Street, SYVUNEY (NS.W.): 117, Pitt Street. 


— ~. This All-British Razor 


makes Shaving extra easy 


Wilkinson Safety Razor Blades, Hollow- 
Ground and hand-forged from the finest steel, 
have the same power and edgeeretaining 
qualities of the best straight razor. Unlike the 
thin walet tye of blade, ‘the Wilkinson can be 
used again and again. <A few quick strokes o1 
the Automatic Stropper and the blade’s 
edge is restored to a perfect sh: wpness that 
makes light work of the toug hest growth 
Add to this the exclusive Wilkinson Roller- 
Guard which feeds the lather on to the 


ADJUSTABLE 
REST - CHAIR — 
AN IDEAL EASY CHAIR THAT CAN BE INSTANTLY CHANCED 


z NTO A SEM! OR FULL LENGTH COUC 


Simply press a button and 
the pe k declines or auto- 
R 


THE “ BURLINGTON.” 


matically rises. Release cutting edge, and you dar real lize why the 
the button and the back Wilkinson has been accepted by men the 

is instantly locked world over as the only Salety Razorw rth using. 
The sides open outwards, 


affording easy access. The Set with Seven Hollow-Ground States, each 
Leg Rest is a Ajemtal le 1 etched with a day of the week. Adjustable 
various inatior am 

when not in us t "slid ies 


Shaver Frame Automatic Stropper, 
under che ‘cont Setting or Honing Handle, 
polished oak case (a dust 


Oi rales 


Set as above with Three Hollow- 
Ground Blades 95 


Catalogue 
C7 of Also sets a 8/6 at! 15,6 
j Adjustable = 
<3, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 
168, Gun. Sword & Equipment Makers 
Back Gt.Portland St. T. H. Randolph, Man. Director. Works: Act 
LONDON, 
a 
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ROBINSON: CLEAVER 


THE LINEN HALL 


REGENT STREET LONDON WI. 


Established 1785. 


By AprointMENT By ArrointmMent 


The one house in the United Kingdom 
that supplies exclusively Men’s outfitting 
requirements — all under one roof, 


C.654. Dressing Gown in quilted C. 655. Rest Gown in broché 


Jap silk, turn down collar and cuffs of crépe, collar of silk georgette with 
crépe de Chine, edged two rows of kilted frill at ends and edge of 
lace, lined jap silk. Colours: black, sleeves —lined crépe de Chine to 


PRICE Colours. “price LO 16 6 


NEAR 


Practical and becoming Tweed 
Suits at inexpensive prices are 
a special feature at Dickins and 


‘ Jones. What could be more 
desirable for country wear than 
the models here depicted 2 
On Extreme Left 
Tailoring Overcoats Tetbury.” Useful Suit jf 
B of novelty self Check 
Hosiery oots fi Tweed, lined with polo 


| \ smart shape with two j 
useful por kets and good 


Hats Travel Goods 


wrap skirt In Fawn 
grown, Grey and 
Heather mixti In 


S.W VW and 
izes 
PRICH ns. 
Vear Left 
Durham. ’ Usefuland 
ln ming Tailor Suit in 
Tweeds and Suitings in 
large range of colours 
© — Coat is lined with silk 
Well cut skirt. In S.W 
21 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


W., and OS 4} 
izes. PRICE 2Gns. 


Open account at 
Lickins G& Jones it will 
greatly add to the con 

venience of shopping | 


EDINBURGH. 118 PRINCES ST. 
PLYMOUTH. 63 GEORGE ST. 
LIVERPOOL. 14 LORD ST. 


BRITISH) EMPIRE EXHIBITION: 


Palace of Industry, S”* H 257 


fry 
| be, \ 
| 
~ REGENT STREET: LONDON,W1. 
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USE "BAL- LON- ETTES 
AND 
FORGET BAD 
ROADS 
| | ff 
\\\\\\\ AN 
THE 
STANDARD BRITISH 
LOW-PRESSURE 
CORD TYRE 
(GALLERY) 
meaning aroused the curiosity of the motoring wor ‘To-day 
TYRES and TUBES it is the “ Motoring Word” for low-pressure tyres. 
at YOUR GARAGE . The first British low-pressure tyre on the market, it has 
rendered ordinary tyres obsolete within twelve months. It 
Stocks of Bal-lon - ette has made motoring history.—It compelled both car and tyre 
tyres and tubes are now manufacturers to adopt the Bal-lon-ette type of tyre.—It set 
being placed with garages the British standard in low-pressure tyres. 
all over the country. The evidence is at hand. 
If te Agent dose not Low-pressure tyres are in abundance at Olympia—fitted 
ys stock them ask him to to a large percentage of the cars exhibited there—included in 
write to us for an Agree- manufacturers’ specifications as standard equipment—now 
AY ment, and stocks will be being made by practically all British and foreign tyre firms. 
put at your requirements. A British Bal-lon-ette achievement! And we are duly 
Your garage can arrange proud that the hard way of the pioneer has met with decisive 
AR sin and supreme success in such a short space of time. 
none low-pressure tyres to your The Bal-lon-ette superseded ordinary tyres, popularised 
ces are present car by getting into low - pressure tyres and brought them into universal use by 
gman "ler ith proving its unchallengeable superiority on the open road—in 
ar than communication with us. the service of hundreds of car users to whom it has given 
“~< You have no need to immeasurable satisfaction in comfort, mileage and road security. 
% buy a new car to get British made by British people and British money, the 
a up-to-date. Bal-lon-ette — tyre for British motorists—because it is the 
k | best tyre in the world. 
SPECIFY 
rm | BAL-LON-ETTES SIZES AND PRICES 
n WHEN ORDERING | comme | Tobe. | ris, | | Com | Tate | | 
iS. 650 x 65 760 x 99 4 studs 
} 700 x 23 119 163 13 6) ™ | 7755145 4160 14 0 1120 & 
FREE OFFER): 165 105 183 
iO x 4/07 % 
In order to convince you of the superi- “710 x 9 
kf + you a set, complete with wheels, to fit 1D 2 0 | 895 x 135, 895x165 9154 18 5 ae 
“ iH) return them t it . 4 ‘ its existing rims and is for large cars such as Rolls-Royce, Daimler, Napier, &c. 
charging you only for the carriage THE 31 x 4°40 BAL-LON-ETTE: Cover, £2 13 O; Tube, 9/6, 
' provi ing t ey are given air wear an : a vise for use on For ars only, as new wheels canno e fitted without expensive a tera ions to 


ASSOCIATED RUBBER MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 
ALMAGAM MILLS, HARPENDEN. 
LONDON ; 172, Great Portland Street, W.1. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 38, Grey Street. BRISTOL : 100, Victoria Street- 
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ALPINE SPORTS, LIMITED 


Chairman— Sir HENRY LUNN, M.D. 
BEST HOTELS, BRITISH CLIENTELE & CONTROL. 


= 


MURREN . Palace Hotel des Alpes 250 beds 
... Regina ... «+ 80 beds 

PON TRESINA. cs Schloss ... 250 beds 
Roseg 250 beds 

oe Part .. 130 beds 

MORGINS Valais Grand Hotel 180 beds 

WENGEN .. Belvedere Hotel 140 beds 

MALOJA (Engadine) Palace ... 300 beds 


And 2 P.Y., Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, W. 1. 
Nervous digestive troubles, | 
sleeplessness, and general 
lack of tone respond readily 
to treatment with Cassell’s 
Tablets. Give them a trial at 
once if you have any nervous 
symptom. 
Mr. Albert Allen’s Case. THE DARTMOOR 


In a letter from Ba, Vespan Road, Shepherd's is a compact home house with four bedrooms, 
Bush, London, W.12, Mr. Albert Allen, who is two living-rooms and usual offices, A_ triumph 


. o tung w construction and value, it ca 
an omnibus conductor for the London General Omn1- f Bungalo = . ae can be 


Welcome Always. Keep it Handy 
Grant's Morella Cherry Brandy 


The Liqueur 
Ww hich gives a zest to 


= * The finest Hotel in Switzerland.” 


GRANT’ S | 


erect ere he ortest notice. Yur 
TAKE TWO AT BEDTIME bus Co., says : ** Ten weeks ago T mmence e at the ice, Durable, 
and note how well you sleep, and bad nervous breakdown, which was associated with Castass sil to most stathees te Restead 
how refreshed and fit vou feel in severe digestive troubles. I crawled about like a and Wales. 
Tue DISTILLERY, MAIDSTONE morning man half de: id, and in the course of a fortnight [ lost BUNGALOWS, CHALETS, MOTOR HOUSES, ete, are 
21 1b. in weight. But after taking two cartons of erecte:| at our works | you are cordially 
the Universal Home Remedy for your tablets commenced to improve. I stopped - 
Nervous Neurasthenia Kidney losing weight, and now, after continuing the treat. 
| — an ment, I am a different man. | gained 8 Ib, in five BROWNE LILLY, 
Indigestion days, and I can eat anything. My nerves are also THAMES SIDE, READING. 


| Sleeplessness _Palpitation Wasting strong again, and I can go to work feeling abs« utely Our Catalogue is issued in sections owing 
Specially Valuable for Nursing Mothers and fit. My sleep, too, has improved, and I awake in to our extensive manufactures, Kindly mention 
ef During the Critical Periods of Life. the morning feeling refresh ed,’ ? your particular requirements. 


At Our Expense 


No house is secure without a Watch Dog. 
LT.-COL. RICHARDSON's 
Pedigree trained 


| Home 1 35 Size, 3 3/-. 
Sold by Chemist nd Stores he t WURGL ARS f m G 
G W Bros 
! ve 
t Liverpe 
€ le Broxbourne 


THE ONE SAFE 
REMEDY FOR 


GREY HAIR 


Grey hair at the e first sign 
- | Itshould be dealt with at once. Tatch 
tone he reme t can be applied 
at how and h aranteed af 
Each flagon car t t medica 
guar Moreov ishable and 
undetectable Every chemist carries 
stock. Price 4/6d the flagon. Trial phial ¢d 


TATCHO TONE CO., 5, Gt. Queen Street, London, W,C. 


Nature’s Bulwark against Rheumatism 


V ICHY-CELESTINS Natural Mineral Wateris Nature's 


own annidote against rheumatic tendencies in the system 


A its tonic and mildly stimulating properties ward off the pains 
and penalties of Rheumatism. 


The Original Preparation for Cleaning and Polishing Cutler 
Drink Vichy-Ceélestins regularly at meals and all Steel, Iron, Brass, and Copper articies. Sold in Canisters 


6d., & by Grocers, lroum ers, O on, &c. 
Obtainable at all Hotels, Clubs, Chemists, Stores, etc. Wellington Emery od Black Leed pron 1 aie S.E.1 


The French Natural Mineral Water ——_ —— 


VICHY - CELESTINS 


First Prize is =2,000. Open to 
“tinea Everybody, Anywhere, For An- 
INGRAM & ROYLE LTD. _swers in Educational Contest. 
Benger Wharf, 45 Belvedere Rood Closes Dec. 20. Prizes dupli- 

cated if tied. Send stamp for 
Circular, Rules and (Questions. 
SHEFFIELD LABORATORIES, 
ne | Dept. Z, Aurora, Illinois, U.S.A. 


IN VAKLOUS STYLES 
Four Hours Soft, Silvery, 
White Gas-Light for 1d. 
SAFE & SIMPLE IN USE. 


Liberal Agency Terms. 


piF Co 235, High St.. Manchester, = 
Buy a “Bonzo” Study | = 
Dog Jig-Saw Puzzle. Ss 


31 of the oriyinal and best designs in colours by FAMED FOR OVER 
the famous artist, Mr. G. E. Studd Mack 50 YEARS 


on the inter! kin . system in Satin Walnut, Cun 4/6 a tin at all chemists. 


about 100 pieces in each puzzle. Size of picture Foal 
when complete about 19x 7. 


ILLOYD’S 


THE av 
= / oiaisat Causes endless amusement both to young and - 
old. Take one home with you and send one 
te FOR EASY SHAVING. to your friends: it will be appreciated. Y Plate &e 
Put a Tube in your Kit Bag. Price 3/6 each or 3/9 rom 
-—- N ne ‘ 


ex 
a v. N. JONES & co, 
64, FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Can be obtained 
from all Bookseller Stattoner and Store 


Also—* BONZO” PORTFOLIO, Sth Edition, Plate Powder | 


Price 3.6, Now on Sale. Bee everywhere 6° V 2% & 46. 


Goddard & Sens, Station Street, Leicester 


a? i hed Week st the Office. 172. Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County # London, by Tue Ititustratep Loxpow News anp Sxetcn, Lro., 172, Strand, aforesaid ; and 
Printed Loxpow News Sxercn, Lro., Milford Lane, W.C.2—Saturpay. 8, 1924 Entered as Second-Class Matter at the New York (N.Y.) Post Office, 1903 
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D) 
"EXHIBITION 


on 


Still the Finest Value in Fine Cars 


STAND 


130 


DURING THE SHOW 
A RANGE 


1925 PRICES 


FOUR Chassis £260 
Cylinde Open Touring Car or T'wo-Seater with Dickey £360 

yiincer Special Equipment consisting of 765/105 Tyres, Rear 

14 h.p. Screen, Bulb Horn, Dash Lamp, Windscreen Wiper, 

Luggage Straps and Staples £20 
Saloon, Standard or Weymann £460 
Saloon Landaulette £485 
} Landaulette £485 
. pen Touring Car (Standard) 
OL ; Cylinder Open Touring Car (De Luxe) £625 
18 h.p. Saloon, Standard or Weymann £725 
} Landaulette £775 
Enclosed Limousine or Landaulette £820 
Front Wheel Brakes £30 

SIX Chassis £700 
Cylinder Open Touring Car (De Luxe) £950 
30h Touring Landaulette £1050 
Limousine or } Landaulette £1125 
Enclosed Limousine or Landaulette £1250 


OF ALL MODELS WILL 
BE ON VIEW AT 


10 OLD BOND ST., 
LONDON 
Wir 


Front Wheel Brakes £35 
The equipment includes everything desirable in a first class motor carriage. 
Write for Booklet “ 7 and address of nearest Agent. 
ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LTD., COVENTRY 
(Allied with Sir W. G. Armstrong Whitworth & Co., Ltd.) 


Leadoa: 10 Old Bond Street, W.1 Manchester: 35 King Street West 
Service Depots in principal centres 


STRONG SIDDELEY 


You cannot buy a better car 


MITED 
— Olympia, Oct. 17°25, 1924 
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London, W.C. 
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Che World of the Theatre. 


By J. T. GREIN. 


1924.—742 


\ ILL my comrade of “ The World of Music” 

forgive me if, in a good cause, I once more 
poach on his preserves ? He may rely on my readiness 
to reciprocate, whenever he desires it, by the cession 
of a little territory from my ‘' World of the Theatre.’’ 


A series of six of these concerts will be given at 
the Central Hall, Westminster, at 11 o'clock on 
October 18th, November 15th, December 6th, 
January 31st, February 28th, and March 28th. Tickets 
afte 1s. each, or 5s. for six concerts. Reserved seats, 
#s. each, or 10s. 6d. for six concerts, 


What more need be said than: Roll 


up in your thousands, good Londoners, 
and support the man who, single-handed, 
has undertaken a work of great educa- 
tional portent, and one that will prove 
a boon and a blessing to children’ in 
their ‘teens—and umpteens. 


. . . 


The lamented death of “A_ Royal 
Visitor "’ after a week's lingering is a 
disaster to all concerned. A large sum 
of money is lost; a large number of 
actors are thrown out of employment, 
and no doubt the liberal management 
of Messrs. Grossmith and Malone has 
offered them some solace for their grievous 
loss and disappointment. 

The failure yields rich food for reflec- 
tion, and points to a necessary change in 
policy. A paramount thought is that the 
play ought never to have been done in 
English. It is sixteen years old, and if 
it had shown possibilities of transplanta- 
tion it would have been snapped up 
long since by American managers, who 
are ever on the gui vive in Paris. The 
piece was so essentially Parisian that even 
the deftest hand could not have rendered 
it palatable in English. The political 
undercurrent which was funny in years 
gone by has, through recent events, 
become tragic. A King is no longer a 
happy butt for facile satire. The Romanoff 
drama—the sweeping away of thrones, 


AN EX-CO-OPTIMIST COMES OUT AS A FINE DRAMATIC 


ACTRESS : 


the lamentable exit of Wilhelm, too, are 
fresh in all minds. The Kings that are 


MISS PHYLLIS MONKMAN AS LILL, WITH MR. HENRY KENDALL left in Europe are all men of sterling 


AS CHUNG, IN “ME PINK ‘'AT"—A TRAGIC ITEM IN 
REVUE,” AT THE PRINCE OF WALES'S. 


“"Me Pink ‘At,” the scene of which is a tenement in Bristol, is a sketch by 
Dorota Flatau, recalling the Chinatown of “Limehouse Nights.” 
Monkman plays a spirited white girl maltreated by her Chinese lover. 


Photographs by Stage Photo. Co. 


Mr. Robert Mayer, the generous sponsor of the 
Orchestral Concerts for Children, which were one of 
the joys of London in the spring of this year, is anxious 
to make the organisation and the aims of his enterprise 
widely known, and it is with great pleasure that I 
publish the following letter—an admirable /post- 
scriptum to my description of Howard Carr's efforts 
at Harrogate last year. Mr. Robert Mayer says— 


Some time ago I read in The Illustrated London News 
the very interesting article which you wrote about the 
Children’s Concerts at Harrogate, and recollecting what 
you then said leads me to presume that you will be in- 
terested to hear about the Orchestral Concerts for Children 
which I started last spring. The main objects are to 
explain to children, with the aid of the orchestra, how an 
orchestra is built up; to show the share allotted to the 
various instruments in the general ensemble, and to illus- 
trate the part taken by each class of instrument in un- 
folding a musical composition. The conductor, seated at 
the piano, plays selected melodies, which are taken up 
and sung by the children. He afterwards talks to his 
audience, not only about the melodies which the orchestra 
will play, but also about the composer and his ideas, and 
in simple language explains how all are linked together. 
The orchestra then plays the melodies, and finally the 
whole composition 

In this way the foundation of an intelligent under- 
standing is laid, and hope leads me to anticipate that such 
a love of music will be engendered that there will arise a 
spontaneous desire on the part of many to participate 
actively in making music a feature of daily life 

The concerts are conducted in such a way as to dispel 
any thought of a lesson, and thus the children become 
interested in them for their beauty and delight. 

My desire is to see this movement become a permanent 
feature of musical education, not only for the Metropolis, 
tut also for other parts of the country. Liverpool, Edin- 
turgh, and some other cities are also giving Children’s 
Concerts, though not quite on the same lines as mine in 
Londan. 

The idea originated in America, where Mr. Damrosch 
started such concerts thirty years ago. Practically every 
large town over there has similar concerts now, while in 
ome of the towns the schools close altogether in order to 
sliow children to attend. In New York the interest has 
vrown so keen that Mr. Damrosch has to divide his acti- 
vities, and he now gives special concerts in the afternoon 
for the benefit of older children 


“ CHARLOT’S 


Miss Phyllis 


qualities. There is no longer occasion 
for derision, for there are no monarchs 
left to leave the lands to the deluge and 
to seek the Bohemian revels of Paris 
that way. Besides, nowadays Cabinet 
Ministers are not made with the aid 
of chéres amies, nor are treaties com- 
pleted in boudoirs under the charm of fas- 
cinating actresses. Our public does not under- 
stand these things, and, as the Dutchman says, what 
the peasant does not understand he does not like. 
In the casting, too, there were flaws; for once the 
ensemble seemed incongruous, and such success of 


CONCERTS FOR CHILDREN.—“A ROYAL VISITOR,” AND ITS LESSON. 


acting as there was fell to the characters of the 
second plane, instead of the two outstanding figures— 
the rich Socialist with political ambitions, and the 
actress who ruled both him and Kings. Finally, 
the adapters, too, were at fault in not cur- 
tailing the fluency of the French text. Three 
hours’ traffic is far too much for a little comedy 
of no particular dramatic tension. Nor can the 
tongues of our actors gallop like those of glib 
Parisians. 

So much in briefness for the cause of the failure ; 
now for its object-lesson. What is the present position 
at His Majesty’s Theatre ? An empty house of some 
£600 weekly, rent, plus upkeep, and nothing to fill it. 
To a Continental directorate such a condition of things 
would be inconceivable, except in a theatre where 
there is no permanent occupier, as at His Majesty's 
A failure is immediately wiped out by a revival, or a 
new play which was already in course of rehearsal 
along with the one that came and went. Here there 
is no immediate remedy. Our managers, as a rule, 
stake a small fortune on one card. If it is trumps, it 
means large earnings ; if not—loss of money, of time, 
of labour. 

Recent events at Drury Lane are a cogent example. 
‘London Life ’’ failed ; there was nothing to folldw ; 
now the Theatre Royal is pro tem. a cinema, and the 
directors are, we read, considering new plays. That 
is a policy of “ the road to ruin’’ in these days of 
great outlay and risk. It clamours for reform and 
will no doubt produce it. Henceforth the directors 
of large theatres will be well advised to adopt two 
new methods—first, the control of several plays before 
the season begins ; secondly, the far-seeing system of 
rehearsing two plays at the same time. It seems a 
costly experiment, but that is only on the surface : 
compared with the loss incurred by a failure, and 
nothing to follow, it is but a moderate risk to be ready 
with a reserve. If No. 1 fails, No. 2 is ready to take 
its place almost at once. If No. 1 succeeds, so much 
the better. Four days a week the theatres are empty 
in the afternoon. More waste; a new play might 
make these vacancies productive. So. it has a double- 
edged blade this way, of circumscribed risk and creating 
@ new source of revenue. A manager to whom I 
unfolded these ideas said : “‘ If my theatre were a large 
one I would adopt the system. In my case it is not 
needed, for my theatre is small, and after every first 
night I have something to fall back upon—if needed. 
But in one respect you are right. More money is lost 
over the aftermath of a failure than over the failure 
itself. And, with you, I cannot see why our theatres 
should be idle during three or four afternoons. The 
music-halls—Alhambra, Coliseum, Hippodrome, Pal- 
ladium—should have made it clear to us managers 
that there is a public for every matinée. I think I 
will give one of my new plays a run along with my 
successful evening programme.” 


A POPULAR COMEDIENNE “TAKES OFF” A FAMOUS STAR:“ MISS MAISIE GAY 


IN “AFTER DINNER MUSIC” IN “CHARLOT’S REVUE,” AT THE PRINCE OF WALES'S THEATRE. 


IMITATING MISS NORA BAYES 
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The Grand Hall at Holkham. 


“The Best Mansion in 


England.” 


HUS Holkham was glow- 

ingly described by one con- 

temporary of the founder, 
Thomas Coke, Earl of Leicester. 
He continues, “everyone . . . has 
been struck with the beauty of 
Holkham scenery, the magnifi- 
cence of the mansion, the princely 
establishment and the liberal hos- 
pitality.” 
This admiration of Holkham will 
be better understood when it is 
known that prior to its erection 
in 1734, the whole district was 
unenclosed heath land, sterile 
and inhospitable. Unstintingly, 
Thomas Coke lavished money and 
labour in improving the estate. 
Plantations, lawns and gardens 
were laid out, farmhouses and 
ornamental buildings erected. 
The planning of the family seat 
was entrusted to William Kent, 
a distinguished architect who had 
studied in Italy the works of the 
famous masters, Inigo Jones and 
Palladio. Their influence and 
art is evident throughout the 
whole building, which affords a 
striking example of Roman classic 
architecture and is a permanent 
memorial to the genius of the 
designer. 
It is quite possible that John 
Haig Scotch Whisky featured in 
the liberal hospitality mentioned, 
for ‘John Haig’ had then been 
produced more than 100 years— 
since 1627—and its fine quality was 
then, as now, favoured by all who 
desired and appreciated the best. 


A settee designed by William Kent, 


By Appointment, 
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HE KING and Ouveen did not return to London 

at the beginning of last week—but at the end 

The King was deer-stalking until almost the last 
of the stay at Balmoral. Their Majesties will be at 
Buckingham Palace for a short time, and tnen go 


ee 


A striking frock of black satin beauté, adorned with 

a spray of flowers daringly embroidered in white wool 

sirewn with crystal bugles. It may be studied at 
Dickins and Jones's. (See page 752.) 


to York Cottage, Sandringham. As things are now 
it may be that they will have to return to open a 
new Parliament ere the year is out. If so, it must 
be hoped that it will mean a sane, straightforward, 
common-sense, stable Government, which will get 
on without repeated crises, and go ahead steadily 
doing without General Elections for some years to 
come. Never pleasant, and always costly things, 
we have had far too many of them. We want to go 
on and prosper more than we want anything else ; 
and we have done neither for a long time. 


Very private christenings are something of a 
novelty, and are likely so to remain. If Viscount 
Lascelles wanted a fuss about his second son, the 
privacy and mystery of his christening secured it. 
No event has been so much talked about since the 
Heir-Apparent was received into the Church, and 
White Lodge was surrounded by vehicles of ali sorts 
and sizes containing people determined, if they could 
see nothing else, to see the house the Prince was 
christened in. Master Gerald David Lascelles was 
attended only by near relatives at his baptism, and 
was sublimely uncaring who was there and who was 
not, as long as Princess Mary and his Nana were at 
hand. The boy has several “ Gerald" predecessors 
in the Lascelles family. 


Ears are, we are told, about to emerge from the 
seclusion afforded by clumps of hair variously 
arranged over them. Pioneers of the renirée will 
feel a little chilly, but will possibly be compensated 
by hearing better all the tit-bits being discussed in 
theiy vicinity Some women were discussing over 
cofiee and cigarettes the decline of piquant scandal 
and one boldly averred that the closely pulled hats 
and hair-curtained ears accounted for the lack of 
dispersion of what little there was. Her theory 
may have something in it: for if a really smart bit 
was being told, no woman would be bold enough to 
clear hat and hair away from her ears. Her doing 
so would, in any case, stop the talk. Indistinctly 
overheard and more indistinctly repeated gossip has 
caused much mischief, so the re-entry of the ears of 
women may be a blessing undisguised ! 


Among the many pens wielded over the devoted 
heads of railway companies none is devoted to what 
is a real nuisance, the carrying of luggage in carriages 


with passengers. People enter in a hurry and flop 
down suit-cases on other people's feet, and bags 
between the knees of opposite neighbours. They 
are very irritated if the distressed owner of a corn, or 
of an otherwise tender foot, removes the impediment 
quickly ; also if a fellow-passenger objects to the 
sharp corner of a box intruding on ribs, or if travellers 
are so unreasonable as to wish to stretch their legs. 
During war time we gladly suffered these things. 
Now, however, the ordinary and most frequent 
travellers would be really grateful if railway com- 
panies passed a bye-law insisting on luggage being 
carried in luggage vans, and restricting the size and 
number of parcels allowed in carriages. 


Judging from the dress of the smartest women 
at the recent weddings, it would seem that black and 
dark brown are the favourite autumn colours. This 
has nothing to do with depression of spirits from a 
wet summer, continued in our next. It is because 
these sombre hues lend themselves to enhancing the 
effect of the slim silhouette, and also fit in with 
British feelings for quiet elegance. There is no 
doubt, after consideration of many black costumes, 


An intricate design carried out in scarlet, gold and 
black sequins enhances this slender frock from Dickins 
and Jones's. (See page 752.)—[ Photos. by, Bassano.} 


that they are becoming, and when smart, very smart. 
Dark brown combined with leopard’s skin is very 
arresting, and if the wearer has tawny hazel eyes, 
why, there is a harmony about it that has its charm. 
Possibly the mannequin walk will give way to the 
leopard stalk, in order to make the harmony till 
more complete. 


Bridal dress stands just where it did. It follows 
the fashion but sticks to the tradition. There is now 
a frequent introduction of gold into the vestal white- 
ness of the costume; also occasionally there is an 
introduction of colour These innovations are all 
very well, but no bridal dress is lovelier than one of 
pure white if the bride be endowed by nature with the 
complexion to wear it successfully. In these days 
our complexions receive great consideration at the 
hands of modistes. In days of old they had very 
little, but then complexions needed less than they 
do now. Cocktails, tobacco, excitement, and late 
hours are not conducive to milk and roses in the skin. 
All the same. British women manage to hold their own 
somehow 


The Hon. Mrs. Inigo Forbes-Robertson chose soft 
pink to modify the ivory tint of the lovely old lace 
of her wedding gown. This was from no consider- 
ation of complexion—hers needs none—-but because 
soft monthly-rose-petal pink goes so delightfully with 
ivory as shown in the exquisite texture of old lace 
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St. Mark’s, Hamilton Terrace, is a big church but 
it could have done with extension for this event 
Sir Johnston and Lady Forbes-Kobertson have 
masses of friends, and are univerally admired and 
respected, and Lord and Lady Willingdon are great 
favourites, and have done great things in Inia tor 
this country, the result of which will, it is hoped, not 
be lost. 


One hoped that the days of almost-fur were 
doomed, but, alas, these undesirable garments are 
already emerging from a short retirement looking mor« 
tired and depressed than ever. Not even frequent 
cases of skin trouble from dyes used in these pre 
tentious furs can cure the women who think fur a 
necessary article to gentility. Far better a little of 
the real than a whole garment of the false This 
autumn there is hope in the fur-trimmed coats and 
dresses which are being shown in the best establish- 
ments, but hope almost dies when we hear the prices 
However, plush treated to look like leopards skin, 
Persian lamb, etc., is not at all objectionable, while 
almost-fur is, from all points of view 


Woman are better election canvassers than men - 
their only trouble is too much zeal. One Member « 
Parliament says he has to coach his wife in what nv 
to say. After all, the decent men of politics are 
extremely averse to promising more than they can hoy 
to perform, but women delight to picture the futur: 
legislation as they would have it, and are ready to 
promise all things if only the right Government is in 
power. They are very convincing, too, because our 
sex has a talent for believing what it hopes. The 
above-mentioned Member, after reading over the notes 
for his wife's speech at a meeting, confided to a friend 
that he thought he had better retire, as it seemed like 
a question of misleading his constituents or having a 
blue-pencil quarrel with his wife. 


Umbrellas and waterproofs must take a prominent 
place among the season's fashions. The former are 
of the baton variety——-every woman her own Ficl! 
MarShal. So far, the old dark-coloured silks are 
general, but colour has invaded the golf links this 
autumn, and heavy showers produce 2 crop of multi 
coloured fungi, some of them of differing hues for each 
section. As to waterproofs, they are light and effecti« 
and of almost any colour. If the wet is to continue 
shoemakers must become bootmakers once again, or 


A lovely frock of chartreuse georgette, embroidered wii, 
pearis and crystals. It hails from Dickins and Jone 
Regent Sireet, W. (See page 752 


“ flu’ and pneumonia will run riot. Women will resist 
this as long as possible because of the charm of silk 
stockings. Those of flesh colour are even now chilly 
and uncomfortable to look at, and must be both to 
wear when damp. A. E. L 
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“I am sure you will agree,” writes his 
mother, “that he does credit to the 
*Ovaltine" which he has every night. 
He has such splendid health and is so 
strong and sturdy that people are always 
noticing him and asking me what | give 
him.” 

The secret of good health—in childhood 
and in later life—is the amount of nour- 
ishment supplied to the system and 
assimilated by it. The regular diet falls 
short of these requirements. 


and much more nourishing than 


OVALTINE 


HIS bonnie, happy little chap enjoys 
his childhood days to the utmost. 


gives him that sunny disposition and unfailing good temper. 


OVALT 


Builds-up Brain, Nerve and Body 


Sold by all Chemists throughout the British Empire. 
Prices in Great Britain, 1/6, 216 and 46 per tin. 


A. WANDER, Lid., 45, Cowcross St., London, E.C. 1. 


Works: King's Langles. 
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Glorious health 
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In childhood it is particularly important 
that nutriment shall not be deficient. It 
is the time of growth and development. 
“ Ovaltine ” supplies all the extra nourish- 
ment required for health and growth and 
presents it in the form of a delicious and 
easily digested beverage. 

Prepared from ripe barley malt, creamy 
milk and fresh eggs, with a cocoa 
flavouring, one cup of “Ovaltine” supplies 
more nourishment than 12 cups of beef 
extract, 7 cups of cocoa, or 3 eggs. 
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FOOD BEVERAGE. 
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COPS 


‘OVALTINE 


RUSKS 


More appetising, easily digested 


ordinary rusks or biscuits. 


CHOCOLATE 


Children—and adults, too—will 
enjoy this most delicious and 

very nourishing food-sweet. 
Price 8d. & 1/3 per packet. 
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THE ATOM AND THE NATURE OF THINGS. 
(Continued from Page 728.) 

the atoms of a gas like argon; the cushions repre- 

sent the walls of a containing vessel. The only 

defect is that the balls, when set moving, soon 

come to rest, whereas the atoms of the gas are 

always on the move. But 
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the lecture-room is drawn into the tube, the ex- 
pansion produces a sample of London fog. 

The pressure of the atmosphere is much greater 
than may naturally be supposed. Its flexibility, due 
to the independence of the separate atoms, is so great 
that its massiveness is overlooked. The pressure on 


could be suddenly exhausted of its internal «i, 
being connected to a vacuum pump; its sudden 
collapse when the tap was opened was good evi- 
dence of the pressure upon it. The weight of 
the air pressing on each square inch at the earth's 
surface was illustrated by comparison with an 

iron bar of equal mass 


the table and balls may 
still be used to illus- 
trate the main proper- 
ties of gas. The 
pressure of a gas on 
its containing vessel’ is 
illustrated by the con- 
tinual bombardment of 
the cushions by the 
moving balls: a_ thin 
strip forming a _ false 
cushion is bent out- 
wards just as a balloon 
is distended by its gas 
(Fig. 2). If, again, a 
loose cushion is pushed 
in, the balls are made 
to move more quickly. 
Just so, when the piston 
is driven into a cylinder, 
the atoms or molecules 
of the gas move more 
quickly. In other words, 


the gas is heated, as 
evervone realised 


t 
who has felt the bicvcle 

pump grow warm with 
use. Ii the gas is : ‘ 
allowed to expand sud- 
denly, it is chilled; so, 
if the false cushion 1s 
withdrawn the balls 
that strike it lose some 


(Fig. 9). 

Heating a gas causes 
it to expand, as might 
be expected; and the 
heated air and gases in 
a chimney are so much 
lighter than the air 
outside as to cause a 
draught. An experi- 
ment once shown by 
Faraday illustrates the 
point in a special way 
(Fig. 3). Once the flame, 
shown in the picture, is 
made, by blowing, to 
pass downwards into 
the mouth of the tube, 
it continues to do so; 
the chimney is hot, and 
the draught is governed 
by that fact. The flame 
burns downwards. The 
arrangement is_ often 
seen in hospitals where 
it is convenient to put 
the stove in the centre 
of the ward; the flames 
go down into a _ flue 
which passes away un- 
der the floor. Another 
sketch (Fig. 10) shows 
a customary method of 
weighing the air. The 


of their speed. In the 


same way, the hands TO THE 


are drawn back while 
catching a bali, so that 
the ball can be brought 
to rest li damp air is allowed to expand sud- 
lenly, the chill may produce a fog. The apparatus 
that is shown in the figure is designed to show the 
efiect (Pig If the air is clean, though damp. the 
expansion produces a light mist; but if the air of 


EIGHTH DIVISION: THE MEMORIAL UNVEILED AT ALDERSHOT. 
The War Memorial to the Eighth Division was unveiled by General Sir Francis J. Davies. 


Forces, performed the dedication ceremony.—[Photograph by 1.B.} 


the exterior of the human body is more than ten tons. 
The body would collapse were it not that gases and 
liquids within are exerting the same pressure out- 
wards, so as to counter the pressure of the air. The 
india-rubber figure shown in the sketch (Fig. 6) 


Bishop Taylor-Smith, Chaplain-General to the 


vessel when exhausted, 
weighs less than when 
filled. 

The pith ball shown 
in Fig. 8 recoils violently 
when allowed to touch a vibrating tuning - fork. 
This is intended to illustrate the way in which 
the atoms of a gas are set in motion by contact 
with vibrations of the contaming walls, so that 
heat passes from the walls into the gas. 
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Visitors to London 


APPIN & WEBB extend a cordial 
invitation to inspect their stocks 


|... PRE-WAR VALUES 
No Importunity to Purchase 


al 


PARIS. ROME. 


BUENOS AIRES. 


BY APPOINTMENT 


Sine Quality Gem-set Kings 


Pure Platinum Settings 
SELECTIONS SENT ON APPROVAL- CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


WEBB 


London: 158-162,Oxford W.1. 


RIO DE JANEIRO. 


2,.Queen Victoria 38t E.CA4. 


MONTREAL. 
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The man who 
wore a black tie— 


would not be considered “en suite” by 
his friends. 


A similar impression is created by the man 
who smokes and offers cigarettes which 
fail to tone with his surroundings. 


The man who is able to indulge his 
taste always selects State Express No. 555. 
They are made by hand—one at a time, 
which method retains the unique qualities 
of the superlative No. 555 Leaf 


My 
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VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 


Made by hand-One ata time! 


TH TOBACCO CO; LTD: LONDON SSS 
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THE SCRAP HEAP. By GeERALDINE WaAlFE. 
Chapman and Hall; 7s. 6d. net.) 


\s in her first book, ‘‘ Colleagues : a Novel With- 
out a Man,” Geraldine Waife presents in this new 
story a group of women, not particularly attractive 
to men, with whom they rarely come in contact, 
struggling quietly but bravely for a precarious inde- 
pendence. There are many such women in_ the 
world to-day, and the author treats them with sym- 
pathy and understanding. She makes it clear that 
the freedom which the modern girl so ardently 
desires does not always lead to happiness. Much 
u’ the book describes the heroine's experiences 
jaiter leaving an wuncongenial home) as assistant 
mistress in a suburban “ school for the daughters 
of gentlemen,”’ and later as a private governess. 
We leave her rescued from the brink of tragedy— 
the tragedy of the “ unwanted "’ girl—by the wise 
ounsel of a voice from the grave. It is a sincere 
and well-written book. If the subject affords scope 
ior pathos rather than humour, the author shows 
that she does not lack that saving quality, by the 
short prefatory dialogue between herself and her 
characters. 


SAILS OF SUNSET. By Ceci, Roperts. (Heine- 
mann; 7s. net.) 


This novel is also the second effort of a new 
writer, whose first book was welcomed by _ the 
critics. Its title was Scissors,” and among those 
who praised it were Mr. Alfred Noyes, Mr. Israel 
Zangwill, and Mr. C. F. G. Masterman. In “ Sails 
ot Sunset Mr. Cecil Roberts and his readers, like 
the Duke of Plaza-Toro, “to Venetian shores have 
come.”’ The scene is laid at Chioggia, on the lagoons 
near Venice, where a young Englishman of good 
birth, with “the artistic temperament,’ something 
of a rebel against the traditions of a family of 
bankers that boasted in the past ‘a Lord Chan- 
«cllor. two Bishops, three Generals, an Admiral, and 
ene Colonial Governor,” falls in love with the 
daughter of a local Italian fleet-owner. Forgetting 
Fngland and his future, and disregarding many a 
summons to return, he surrenders to his infatuation. 
{t is a romance of youth set against a background 
of romantic beauty. It has its tragic moments 
arising from hot Italian passions, and fiery impulses 
wt jealousy and vengeance ; nor is unromantic England 


THE BOOKSELLER'S WINDOW. 
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immune from that devastating love that interieres 
with sound banking. 


STRIVING FIRE. By GERALD CUMBERLAND. 
(Grant Richards; 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Cumberland’s story opens with a situation 
similar, in some respects, to that of the last-men- 
tioned novel, but very different in others. From 
the romantic shores of Venice the reader passes to 
the grime of Manchester, and for the fortunes of a 
provincial banking house are substituted those of a 
great export firm in “ Cottonopolis.”” But the son 
on whom the task of maintaining the firm devolves 
is afflicted with that same “ artistic temperament 
and cherishes literary ambitions. He also has an 
inamorata of lowlier estate, in the person of an effi- 
cient typist. There the analogy between the two 
stories ends, but it seems that even in the smoky 
atmosphere of Manchester romance may ultimately 
triumph over sordid things. Interwoven with the 
tale of the lovers is the sombre story of the hero's 
stepmother, of whom it is said: ‘‘ One single person 
in a small community may set everybody awry. 
He—but it is more often a she—can disturb and 
destroy the delicate, affectionate relationships between 
forty or fifty people.” The reader is made to feel 
that there was not much hope for Aunt Eileen, either 
in this world or the next. 


THIS SORRY SCHEME. By Bruce MARSHALL. 

(Harrap; 7s. 6d. net.) 

Discontented man is often inclined to grumble, 
with Omar Khayyam, against “this sorry scheme 
of things when his troubles are largely due to 
“sorry schemes’ of his own. Whether the people 
in this book, which takes its title from the familiar 
quotation, were themselves to blame for their 
troubles, is a question which readers must decide. 
The main theme concerns a marriage that some 
would call unfortunate and others, ill-advised, ac- 
cording to their philosophy. ‘ A man who has sought 
happiness in work and has married a cold, Puritanical 
woman, finds that he cannot banish romance from 
his life ; he meets a girl twenty years his junior, and 
their friendship deepens into love.’ There are 
other elements in the story, which explores the 
problems raised with frank vigour. The girl, for 
example, has a younger lover, from whose jealousy 
springs tragedy, while even the cold wife warms up 
under another influence. In an “ epistle dedicatory ” 
to three friends the author acknowledges his debt 


to certain conversations, during which “ we spoke 
names that were for us empires— John Galsworthy, 
Bernard Shaw, Hugh Walpole."" He modestly admits 
that his book falls short of his own ideal. 


FAIR DAUGHTERS. By Anna Hurst. (Methuen ; 
7s. 6d. net.) 


The title of this story, and the quotation from 
the Book of Job on the title-page—‘‘ He had... 
three daughters, and in all the land were no women 
found so fair’’—lay perhaps more stress than the 
author intends on the physical charms of the young 
women in question. As a matter of fact, it is not 
so much their beauty with which the tale is con- 
cerned—they were just three good-looking English 
girls—as the manner of their bringing-up by a 
father who, separated early from an_ impossible 
wife, had treated his three daughters on a footing 
of brotherly camaraderie, removing all barriers of 
parental dignity, and encouraging them to call him 
merely “ Jimmy.” That was his method of gaining 
and keeping their affection and confidence. The 
interest lies partly in the results of this system when 
the girls came to marriageable age, and partly in 
the character and love affair of the father himself, 
a country gentleman of means who had abandoned 
political ambitions on the breakdown of his dis- 
astrous marriage. 


THE DREAM MAN. ‘By PAMELA WYNNE. 
(Philip Allan and Co.; 7s. 6d. net.) 


In these days, an educated girl ignorant of the 
facts of life seems incredible, but such is the heroine 
of this story when we first meet her, an orphan, 
living a dull and humdrum life with three maiden 
aunts at “‘ Maygate,”’ a scaside town in Kent. She 
had lately left a boarding-school in Surrey, and one 
wonders how many schools still exist that turn 
out girls into the world so ill-prepared to meet its 
dangers. Monica Fisher only escaped the worst by 
pure luck. The opening chapters are a study of the 
lives of narrow-minded chapel folk, starved of romance, 
described with intimate knowledge, and not without 
humour. Presently. however, vistas of romance 
open out both for Monica and the youngest of the 
aunts, who had been “ squashed" by her austere 
sisters, but was not too old to have lost her humanity. 
Monica's “dream man,” of course, materialises, in 
the form of a crippled airman, but that is only the 
beginning of her adventures, which include abduction 
by a Rajah in India and subsequent rescue. 


SHAKESPEARE READING HIS PLAYS BEFORE ELIZABETH. (XVI Century.) 
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Where Quality reigns 
and age enhances. 


N the social side of life the brand of 

whisky you serve makes all the difference 
in the world. Because of the genuinely very 
old and very choice whiskies of which it is 
blended,‘ Red Tape’ possesses that fine flavour 
and smoothness obtainable only by making 
the most of quality, age and perfect blending. 


Whisky 


If you do not know where to obtain it locally, send us 
your cheque for £7 16s. Od. and we will forward a case 
‘of 12 bottles through our nearest Agents. 


Obtainable from 


The Victoria Wine Co., Led., 12/20, Osborn St., E.1 


and at all their branches. 


Sole Proprietors: BAIRD-TAYLOR BROS. LTD, 


68, Bath Street, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 
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A” the long years. Childhood 

. University ... . the 
arena of commerce ... right down 
to strenuous retirement , . . he has 
always known brimming health . . . 


All the time Horlick’s Malted Milk 
has given strength; built muscle, 
brain and nerve ; given energy to 
grapple successfully with the peaks 
and valleys of life’s high road. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk is a combi- 
nation of the extracts of wheat and 
malted barley and of milk. It 
contains only all that is good in all 


of them. 
E REICK'S 


MADE IN ENGLAND. 


At all chemists, in four sizes, 2/-, 3/6, 8/6 and 15/-. 
Also served in Restaurants and Cafes of standing. 
Tablets in flasks 74d. and 1/3. 


A liberal sample for trial will be forwarded, post 
free, for 3d. in stamps. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., Slough, Bucks. 


Horlick’s gives mental and physical fitness — Ready in a moment with hot or cold water. 
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CHESS. 


To CorResPonvEnts.-—Communications to this department should be 
addressed tw the Chess Ediior, 15, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


DOLUTION OF Prostem No. 3940.—By W. Finxcayson. 


WHITE BLACK 
1. B to B and B to K sq 
2. Oto Kt sq Anything. 


3- Mates accordingly. 
If 1.—— Kt moves, 2. Q to B 7th (ch), etc. ; and if 1.—— Any 
* ther, 2. Q to R sq (ch), ete 
Oue of those rare problems whose full beauty depends on some 
subtle defence lying hidden in Black's replies. A large number of 
our solvers quite missed the effects of 1. to K sq, the answer to 
which is the soul of the problem. 


PROBLEM No. 3942.—By E. G. B. Bariow. 
BLACK. 


Yi: 


C W Cuartron Bayriecy (King’s Lynn).—When we receive a paper 
headed “ Solution,” - without any number being given, and starting 
with R 4th as the only symbol for its commencement, we have to 
do a little bit of Sherlock Holmes to arrive at its meaning. Pre- 
sumably vou were offering as an answer to No. 3041 the move of 
1. Kt to R 4th. If we were right in our surmise, please see note 
in reference to this proposal, 

Jous Hawxnas (Newbury, N.Y.).—You are quite right about No. 3937. 
We should have said Q B Sth, and not Q Kt Sth as the place to put 
the White King. 

J H Warere (Hone Kong).—We appreciate your spirited effort to 
extract pleasure from our problems under the conditions you men- 
tion, and sincerely wish vou might have had the further satisfaction 
of finding vour solutions correct. Unfortunately, in each case, 
you have uot fully analysed the position 

E W Pesweri (South London).—You are doing very wel! for a novice, 
and will be soon under no necessity for such a plea. As regards 
No. 3941, however, you have erred in good company, as our note 
will explain 

E Pixnckxey (Driffield).—Your experience of No. 4940 exactly hits 
the nail on the head; it was the apparently insignificant defence 
that brought out the quality of the problem 

CENTRO Mercantit (Sevilla A charming problem, which, if sound, 
we shall have much pleasure in publishing 

R B N (Tewkesburv).—On the question of short mates we hold strongly 
heretical opinions; and even regarding duals we are not of the 
Straitest sect of the lawgivers 

C H Jonsson (Prenton, Liverpool).-Your notation would be quite 
correct if you contented yourself with invariably using R instead 
of C as the symbol for Rook. As regards the solution itself, we 
must direct vou to our note in the preceding column. 

V Nacatixcam (Cevion).—Thanks for the position you submit, but 
it unfortunately has not the faintest suggestion of anything pro- 
blematic in its construction. You must make a much closer study 
of the art of composition before you can expect the publication of 
your efforts. 

Jous F Batcome (Tooting).—The amended diagrams are duly to 
hand. They shall receive our careful consideration, and be reported 
upon in a future issue. 

CHESS IN ENGLAND. 

Game played at Southport in the Championship Tournament of the 
British Chess Federation, between Mr. F. D. Yates and Sir G. THomas. 
(Ruy Lope: Opening.) 
whtre (Mr. Y.) stack (SirG. T.); wire (Mr. Y.) stack (Sir G. T.) 

13. P to Kt 5th 

14. PtoR sth Castles 

| 15. Kt to B gth 
Commanding now, as it does, 


“Chess Problems Made Easy." By T. Taverner (Price 1s; 
News, Ltd., London).—This exposition, both of the art of selene 
and of composing problems, is written by one who is a thorough mast: 
of his subject, and whose knowledge of each branch of his treatis« 
has been gained by many years’ experience, alike as a composer anil 
as an editor, Although the field he works in is one already pretty 
well cultivated, a clear and practical mind inspires the labours of hi- 
pen. so that each successive chapter conducts the student simply 

ut logically through the whole curriculum of study. This is followed, 

for the purpose of completing the education, by a very well chosen 
selection of 250 problems—partly the author's own, partly some famous 
classical examples—-but mostly prize productions by leading modern 
composers in all parts ot the world. 


Y 2. KttoK KttoQB 3rd | 
ZY Uy Yj 3. Bto Kt sth PtoQ R 3rd 
4.BtoR 4th Kt to B 3rd 
WHITE. 5. Castles B to K 2nd 


At Southsea last year in a game 
between the same plavers, with 


White to play, and mate in two moves. 
a the same opening, but with colours 


two vitally important squares on 
the sixth rank, the Q Kt here en- 
ters the game with decisive effect. 
Q Kt to Q and 


ORRECT SOLUTIONS OF Prontem No. 3935 received from R W Hill 


reversed, Black here played the 


Mei Gourne) f No. 393% from K D Ghosh (Nawaparrah Village, more usual move of Kt takes P 

Bengal), and KR W Hill (Melbourne); of No. 3938 from Iprise Y The te Tr he » of 

Nagalingam (Cevion), and Howard Staunton (Kolar Gold Fic 

: ° aution, but has led up to some 

in 3939 from J H " Newburgh, N.Y.), and J T Bunting cauth ut Ra . I 

(Secane, Penn Lt ef No. 3950 from E Pinckney (Driffield), A fine results 

Edmest Worsk K_ bb N (Tewkesbury), R B Pearce (Happis 6. R to K sq P to QO Kt 4th 

burgh), Capt. P Bichi rieste), F J Falwell (Caterham), H Burgess 7 BtwoKtyd Pwo yrd 

st. Leonards sea), 1E W Punnett (South London). 3. P to QB 3rd Kt te Q R 4th 
Corkect TIONS No. received from G Stilling- 9. Bto B 2nd P to O B 4th 

fleet Johns Cobh K DB N (Tewkesbury), E G B Barlow 10. Pto Y «th QO to B 2nd 

(Beurnemouth), C H Wats Mashan H W Satuw (Bangor), tr. O Kt to QO 2nd Kt to O B 5rd 

F RK Gittins (Birmingham), R W Scott (Elgin), C BS (Canter- 12. Pto QO sth Kt to Kt sq 

bury), M S Mauat Bart Sea), J P Smith (Cricklewood), 13. R 4th 

rundel}, | J Duckworth (Newt Willows), J Hunter 

Lewester), LW ¢ ta (Newark), S Caldwell (Hove), KB Pearce Although the play has followed 

Happisburch), I Comper (Clapbam), J M K Lupton (Richmond) well-recognised lines, White, ly 

and I ichels ( he this powerfu itinuation, secures 

Will the large number of solvers, including some of our best, who an undeniable advantage in posi 
propose 1. Kt to R 4th as the answer to this problem carefully con tion, and eciectively restrains his 


sider the effect of the detence 1. B takes R? opponent's development 


15. 
16. Q to K and 


K to Kt sq 
17. B to Q 3rd R to K sq 
BtoQand takes P 
19. P takes P Bto Bsq 


to Kt 6th Kt to Kt sq 
23. Bto K Ke sth B to K 2nd 
24.Qto Kt 2nd P to R 3rd 
Ii takes Kt 
Kt to B 4th 
After this, Black either loses a 
or be is hopelessly broken 
White has utilised his oppor- 
tnities with marked skill. 


27. Q to Kt 6th 


20. K R to Kt sq R takes R (ch 
st. R takes R 


B to Kt and 
quite unusual to see a 

Black's strength so com- 
reduced to impotence as 


THE CHRISTENING OF LORD WARING’S GRANDSON 
A FAMILY GROUP AT FOOTS CRAY CHURCH. 
The christening took place, on October 10 cf Michael Alais‘er 
John, the son of Captain A. C. D Critchley, D.S.0O., and the 
Hon. Mrs. Critchley, and grandson of Lord and Lady Waring, at 
the Parish Church, Foots Cray, Kent. The Rector, the Rev 
W. H. C. Smith, A.K.C., officiated, the godparents being Lord 
Bethell, Captain R. R. Glen, and Miss I. Sefton. Our photoerap! 
shows (from left to right): Mr. Critchley-Saimonson, Lady Waring 
(with the baby), Captain A. C. D. Critchley, D.S.O. (the father), Mr 
Tremaine, Mr. Eric Dauber, Miss Isobel Sefton, Lord Bethel!, Captain 


B takes B 


R to K and 
Resigns. 


R. R. Glen, the Hon. Mrs. Critchley (the mother), and Lord Waring. 


THE 


 “DEVON’ FIRE 


PLACED FIRST IN OFFICIAL TESTS 


FULL PARTICULARS OF ALL LEADING IRONMONGERS. 


Sole Manufacturers : 


CANDY & CO., LTD. 


London Showrooms: 87, Newman Street, Oxford Street, W. 1. 


Works: Heathfield Station, Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 


** Now you have a turn, Sonny, 
and see if you can clean the 
Floor.” 


* Of course I can, Mummy, 
with this jolly old thing—‘ dirt 
never dodges it !’” 


ay 


POPULAR 


FLOOR 
BRUSH 


HIS ingenious device reaches every- 

where from anywhere—into difficult 
corners and under furniture. Not a speck 
of dirt can escape its searching bristles. 
A duster clipped over the brush converts 
it into a pad, which polishes the floor as 

quickly and easily as it was cleaned. 


Sold Everywhere at 8/6 
RONUK, LTD., PORTSLADE, SUSSEX, 
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Mr: 


a 
the PRINCE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
“BLACK 4 WHITE 


BLEND OF 


CHOICE OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 


Scorer WHISKY 
GLASGOW & LONOON. 


- 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO. L® are in the unrivalled position of holding 
the largest stocks of Old Matured Scotch Whisky. and are thus able 
to maintain the great superiority of the quality of BLACK & WHITE 


= 
one 
4 > | 
4 
— 
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Fashions and Fancies. 


The slim, straight outline de- 


Frocks by to-day’s fashions lends 
F itself admirably to the intro- 


duction of beautiful embroidery in 
exotic designs. On evening frocks wonderful effects 
are obtained, and pictured on page 744 are three 
exquisite models from the salons of Dickins and Jones, 
Regent Street, W. On the right is a diaphanous frock 
of chartreuse georgette embroidered with pearls and 
crystals; while in the centre is a straight affair of 
white marocain patterned with sequins of gold, scarlet, 
and black. The third chef d’auvre is expressed in 
black satin beauté adorned with a magnificent spray 
of flowers worked in white wool strewn with crystal 
bugles. From the same source comes a _ beautiful 
dinner gown of hyacinth crépe-romaine hand-beaded 
in lovely colourings, which may be obtained for 
12} guineas ; and the same amount secures another in 
black satin beauté embroidered with jet. It is per- 


A happy convalescence is the portion of every fortunate possessor of this “ Burling- 

ton” Rest Chair, designed and carried out by J. Foot and Son, of 168, Great 

Portland Street, W. The convenient reading desk and stand is one of the many 
réles played by the Adapta adjustable bed-table. 


fectly cut on simple, cross-over lines, and is skilfully 
draped to give an air of slimness to the older woman 
with a tendency to embonpoint. Another attractive 


model following the same graceful lines is carried out 
in shimmering ciré broché, opening on satin. The 
skirt is bordered with ostrich feathers, and flares 
gracefully from an original jet ornament on each hip. 
It may be obtained in several lovely colourings. 


The newest fashions for this 


A Brochure autumn and winter are con- 
of Autumn veniently assembled in the well- 
Fashions. 


illustrated brochure recently issued 
by Marshall and Snelgrove, Oxford Street, W. It will 
be sent gratis and post free to all who apply mention- 
ing the name of this paper. There are perfectly 
tailored coats and skirts for 84 guineas, and fur- 
trimmed winter coats in velour range ‘from 98s. 6d. 
For the evening there is a wide choice of attractive 
dance frocks at the pleasant price of 6 guineas ; 
while 8} guineas is the price of a graceful wrap in 
rich chiffon velvet. Several pages are devoted to the 
needs of the small woman, illustrating simple after- 
noon frocks in crépe-de-Chine with tucked gilets of a 
contrasting colour for 45 18s. 6d., and pretty dinner 
frocks for 6 guineas. In the sphere of tea-frocks, a 
delightful affair in crépe-de-Chine with a pointed tunic 
front can be secured for 59s. 6d.; and 98s. 6d. will 
purchase a slender model in chiffon velvet, perfectly 
straight and bordered with fur. 


. bi There is nothing more essential to 
Ad : the comfort and happiness of an 
Invalid Chairs. invalid or convalescent than a 
well-designed reclining chair which is adjustable to 
many positions. The “ Burling- 
ton’ chair pictured on this page 
is built by J. Foot and Son, of 
168, Great Portland Street, W., a 
firm long famous for invalid com- 
forts of this nature. The back can 
be lowered to any desired angle by 
simply pressing a small button, 
easily reached by the occupant, 
and the sides open outwards and 
turn back to facilitate access and 
exit. The leg-rest is also adjust- 
able, and when closed can be used 
as an ordinary footstool. Thus the 
invalid can find ease at every posi- 
tion. The chair is obtainable in 
several different woods and up- 
holstery at varying prices. An- 
other ingenious device is the 
“ Adapta "’ bed table illustrated on the right. It is 
adjustable for use over a bed, couch, or chair, and 
fulfils innumerable missions, such as a reading-desk, 


bed-table, bed-rest, card-table, etc. The prices range 
from {3 3s. upwards, and it is at all times a really 
sound investment, for when not used in the sick 
room it makes a music-stand or occasional table. 


The “ Adapta™ adjustable bed-table means perfect comfort 
and enjoyment to the invalid. It ts so designed by J. Foot 
and Son to answer many useful purposes. 


Every connoisseur of good china 
appreciates the many virtues of 
the well-known Royal Doulton 
wares. The history of the Doulton potteries is a 
romantic one, and the beautifully illustrated book 
which has just appeared relating the story is full of 
interest. It describes the modest beginning in 1815, 
when two enterprising spirits, John Watts and John 
Doulton, acquired an interest in a small pottery in 
Vauxhall Walk, Lambeth. To this humble foundation 
we owe the Doulton products of to-day, with their 
exquisite line and colourings representing some of the 
most beautiful and highly finished work of modern 
times. 


Royal Doulton 
Wares. 


Well-tailored coats from Paris, 

a the of all-wool velour trimmed with 

lines of buttons down each side 

and cut on slim cross-over lines, may be had in 

many attractive shades for the modest sum of 

34s. On application to this paper, I shall be pleased 
to state where they may be obtained. 


utiful. 


Peardls 
The Coveted Gift. 


As perfect years hence as they 
are to-day, Ciro Pearls are the 
gift that gives permanent plea- 
sure. Every woman can be made 
happy by the possession of such 
an offering: nothing else will be 
as acceptable. Ciro Pearls possess 
every quality of real Oriental 

‘we and make beauty more 


OUR UNIQUE OFFER. 


We cordially mvite everyone to inspect the 
unequalled collection of pearls at our show- 
rooms, or we will send you a necklet of Ciro 
Pearls, 16 inches long, with solid gold clasp 
in case for One Guinea. Wear them for a 
fortnight and compare with any real pearls. 
If any difference is noticeable return them to 
us and we will refund your money in full. 


Our new Gift Booklet No.16, sent post free on request. 
Ciro Pearls Ltd 


178 REGENT ST. LONDON, W.1 DEPT 16 
48 OLD BOND ST. LONDON, W.1 
120 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.? 
25 CHURCH ST. LIVERPOOL 
14 ST. ANN’S SQ. MANCHESTER 
LABORATORIES: PARIS 


Name 


Address 


10.1944. 


OUR ANAGLYPH MASK COUPON. 


Please send me One Anaglyph Viewing-Mask. | enclose stamps [Three- 
halfpence, Inland; or Twopence-halfpenny, Foreign] to cover Postage. 


Toe THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
(ANAGLYPH) 15, ESSEX STREET. LONDON, W.C2. 


pine marten skin. 
Price from / / § Gas. 


ural skunk from 
49/6 


Animal Fur Tic, 
worked from one 
full silky blended 


Same shape in nat- 


The A ogue for M arten Neckties. 


An attractive Fur 
Necklet, worked from 
two full silky blended 


pine marten skins. 
HALLS, 
Same i 


shape in mar- 
ten dyed fitch. 
Price 79/6, 
Same shape in natural 
stone marten. 


Price 194 Gas. 
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Immortals in the making need to be handled tenderly: the 
growth of musical genius may be so easily cramped by the 
touch of the wrong teacher or the wrong instrument. You 
guard against one of these risks when 


(The Piano isa 


The Instrument of the Tmmortals 


GRANDS, UPRIGHTS AND REPRODUCING PLAYER PIANOS 
Reduced prices now effective 


STEINWAY & SONS. STEINWAY HALL, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


g 
| 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


An American professor who 
specialised in writing clementary 
books for schools once called upon 
a Cswr bridge don who made his living in the same way. 


More About 
the Show. 
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the point of view of the schools that bought them, 
they were a far more economical proposition. Low 
first cost is always apt to attract buyers, and it is too 
often forgotten that low first cost does not always 
mean true economy. This applies particularly to an 
article such as a motor-car, which is bought to use 


The stand of General Motors, Ltd., 
tah will undoubtedly be one of the 

points of attraction, and this will 
chiefly be centred on the Buick models. These cars 
are produced within the Empire—in Canada—and are 
certainly very worthy representatives of the motor 


‘he Cambridge man’s books were known to be ex- and not merely to keep. The cost of motoring cannot 
be gauged by the cost of the car. 
It is made up of running costs (in- 
cluding repairs, replacements, etc.), 
together with an annual allowance 
of a sum sufficient to replace the old 
car by a new one when this becomes 
necessary. It is cheaper to replace 
an article which costs {500 once in 
five years than to replace an article 
that costs {300 once in two years. 
In the meanwhile, if we are talking, 
of motor-cars, the machine of better 
quality is, or certainly ought to be, 
more economical in use. It is not 
intended to suggest for a moment 
that no foreign cars are economical 
in use or that no 
British cars are 
extravagant. The 
fact remains, how- 
ever, that the Brit- 
ish industry as a 
whole has always 
aimed at the pro- 
duction of some- 
thing which is economical in opera- 
tion, even though this result, coupled 
with durability, can only be secured 
by incurring additional expense in 
manufacture, which must necessarily 
be reflected in the price charged for 
the car in the first instance. 


industry of the great Dominion. The Buick has long 

been known in this country as one of the best cars 

which come to us from across the Atlantic. It is, in 

addition to being a really good car, moderate in price. 

For 1925 the larger model has been much improved 

in detail. Notably the front-wheel brakes, which ; 

were first introduced at the Show last year, are better : 

than they were, and the steering is noticeably lighter 9 

than it was. Otherwise, there is nothing much in tlie 

way of change to talk about. ’ 
An entirely new car makes its appearance —or 

rather, made its début a couple of months ago. This 

is the 20-h.p. Buick, a smaller edition of the larger 

car which has made so high a reputation in Britain. 

Essentially it is not noticeably different from its big 

sister, except that it is, of course, all round on a smaller 

scale. It has the same engine in so far as design is 


PRICED AT £555: THE 12-25-H.P. THREE-DOOR SALOON HUMBER. 


cellent, and the American learnt, to his surprise, that 
they had not made him a wealthy man, whereas the 
profits on his own publications, which he admitted to 
he inferior, had been enormous. On examination of 
the actual books, the American, who was a business 
man as well as a professor, discovered the cause of 
his British contemporary’s lack of financial success. 


‘These books,’ said the American, “ are too well j 
bound and are printed on paper of too good a quality. Around the It is impossible 
When 1 bring out a book, I consult with my pub- Stands. to deal ade- 


lishers, and we manage to make quite certain that no 
two boys will ever learn arithmetic out of the same 
copy of my book. The paper and binding will just 
stand the wear-and-tear of one pupil. Your mistake 
is that your books are on such good paper and are so 
well bound that they are passed on from one boy to 
another, with the result that you sell only one copy 
where you ought to sell a dozen.” 

Probably the English books cost more than did 
the American, but it is practically certain that, from 


quately with all 
the exhibits which deserve mention. 
Even as it is, I have been unable 
to include all I should have liked 
within the limits of the Supplement 
which accompanies this issue of The 
Illustrated London News ; but so far 
as possible I give in the following notes particulars 
regarding a few more of the outstanding exhibits 
at the Show. 


WITH HOOD AND ALL-WEATHER SIDE-CURTAINS: THE 14-H.P. 
RATING, 15.6) TWO-SEATER CROSSLEY TOURER. 


concerned, the same gear-box and transmission, and 

the lay-out of the brakes is identical. I have not 

tried the car on the road, but from all I hear its 
(Continued evericaf 
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FASHIONABLE | 
KNITTED CHENILLE | 
COAT OLYMPIA | 
A new note in Knitted wear | —to prove that the famous Holborn Store / 
has been introduced by the use | #5 still right in the fore front in the World 
of Chenille for smart coats, etc. |B} no other or 
on the | Foreign Firm for Liveries, Motor 
fabr; med for Clothing, Tyres, and Accessories. 
ication coats for indoor years 
Wy or outdoor wear, being of the | The New ‘Suction’ 5 
softest possible texture, and is Lamp 
used either alone or with the | den 
finest quality woollen yarn, and | of the rubber base, : 
is obtainable in artistic self | 
colours, as well as beautiful de- | * part of the 
signs. We have now in stock a 
variety ofattractivemodelswhich | 
have been specially designed | that has al- 
for us. ready Proved 
ATTRACTIVE CHENILLE | 
COAT (as ketch), made in beaut | Bost Ladies’ Tan Leather 
colourings from ile, w ree 
is light in weight, and very warm | DRIVING COATS 
and comfortable in wear. Made from selected skins 
throughout warm eece 
PRICE 1 2; Gns. lining, yet quite light in : 
BECOMING CHENILLE CAP | 
(as sketch) in colours to match, coat | tion 
with design to contrast. 39.6 Gamages EVERLASTING whe n Fitted with 
Storm Collar & 
Cuffs, Post Free. 
—_ | MOTOR FOOTWARMER §9/ 
2 No Charcoal. NoHot Water lolborn 
. like an egg and remains hot for Ladies — th 
*Sackville’ Livery hours Nickel Case, Price 
Also »plied for Cz or Muff. 
beaded ornament, Lous heel Style STAND 
Price 59/6 per pair. ength with halt-belt at 
se | back. Full Skirt giving 
dri Blac Pisted, NUMBER 
or Nickel Buttons. In 
Debenha I pee Dark iq The Famous ‘EVER WARM’ 
Jar green, ar 
Sent Rrown RADIATOR LAMP. 
emma FE body — h placed under bonnet ensures easy starting 
ree Lach, and climinates all dangers from frost—no 
DOAyY. needtoempty yourradiator.Ab- 
Wigmore Street. Slee solutelynodanger from 16 
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Where you can see 
General Motors’ products 


eAs it is impossible to show the complete 
range of General Motors’ products on our 
Stands at Olympia, arrangements have 


been made by the London distributors for 


SPECIAL DISPLAYS MODELS 


during the motor-show period at their showrooms 
as under 


B UIC K 


LENDRUM & HARTMAN LTD. 
26B ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1 


CHEVROLET 


commercial vehicles 


G.M.C. TRUCKS 


ROOTES LTD. SERVICE DEPOT 


CHEVROLET 
OAKLAND 


OLDSMOBILE 


ROOTES DISTRIBUTORS LTD. 


LODGE PLACE, N.W.8 


(Near Lord's Cricket Ground) 


8 and 9, LONG ACRE, W.C.2 


bus service 


During Olympia week a regular private "bus service 

will be run by General Motors Ltd. every few minutes 

to convey visitors to the above Distributors’ Showrooms 

and vice-versa. Full particulars regarding this service 
can be obtained at 


OLYMPIA 
STANDS Nos. 138 & 39 


OR AT THE ABOVE ADDRESSES 


GENERAL MOTORS LTD., The Hyde, HENDON, N.W.9. 
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performance is all that can be desired of a car of its 
rating. It strikes me as being an excellent comple- 
ment to the bigger car, and will undoubtedly be one 
of the most popular cars of the coming season. 
The exhibit should not be missed. 


The exhibit of this well-known 


opinion that it is superior to any of the foreign-made 
sets at present being offered. 

Another interesting exhibit is the anti-dazzle bulb, 
which is now in production. This depends upon two 
filaments, one at the principal point of focus and from 
which the maximum lighting effect is obtained, and 
another which is out of focus. A throw-over switch 
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should have been the crisis of his story, the author 
drew a red-herring trail across his plot and ran away 
from his subject. A man who has got the wan- 
derer’s spirit and is constantly hearing in his blood 
the call to adventure, a wife who wants to keep him 
at home for her own sake, his sake (he is liable to 
malaria), and that of their children—between these 


C.A.V. firm is alwavs one of the greatest provides for the alternative lighting effect. This bulb two should be the conflict of the play, and Mr. Thur- 
(Stand No. 434)- interest. Virtually, they were the certainly does minimise glare in a remarkable manner, ston, it may be granted, after a prologue of the cine- } 
pioneers in England of the use of electricity on the car, and should become popular among those who desire matograph type, in, which his mining engineer is 
6, both for lighting and starting, and for auxiliary ser- to extend consideration to their fellow road-users. pictured before marriage, experiencing the risks of ‘ 
always s moneering i ica, sents is i 
- vice, and they have always something new and in Messrs. Rotax Motor Accessaries, pio g in Africa, presents this struggle of wills ; 
teresting to show. One thing which is well worth Rotax Rak foe & Gane Maes Om, quietly and temperately enough in his second act. Z 
examining is the coil and distributor set, designed to (Stand No. 432). hibit of li ation oat rm ‘ites He may make the wife's appeal too plaintively logical ; 
replace the magneto. Of course it is still a con- 6 6 K iia his dialogue generally may lack the hesitations and 
lamps, batteries, and the thousand-and-one accessories f ; ‘ie 
troversial point whether coil and battery or magneto ‘ Seared e umblings, the unfinished sentences and abrupt 
> which the up-to-date motorist insists upon having 
ignition is the better. Logically, however, it would et : od * interruptions of realistic speech; but at least here is 
for his car's equipment. It is not easy to single out =: , 
seem absurd to carry two separate and distinct it ; . . a promising start, only marred by too rapid a surrender ‘ 
anything for especial mention, the more so as all are h of the beste 
generating plants on the car. Time was when we aa ie: ees on the part of the husband of his cherished resolve 4 
equally good. However, there are thousands of cars t » , ‘ 
regarded the dynamo as an uncertain quantity, while ‘ , , “he : © go once more abroad. You ask, and find you ask a 
which are equipped with Rotax electrical accessories, 
the battery itself was not always all it might have ook with good cause, what more that is reasonable is to 
been, and it could be conceded that the magneto was Good coenathien to tnhanian then rv this exhibit.—W. W happen when a man, presumably strong in character, 
then an essential part of the car’s equipment. A lot R 7 : see has given up an ambition and passed his word to a 
uf water has flowed under the bridges since then, and pics Rg devoted woman to that effect? The answer is that 
to-day both dynamo and battery are as reliable as THE BLUE PETER.” AT THE PRINCE'S, the playwright carries you to a dockside tavern and 
any part of the car's mechanism. In fact, I think HERE is one sure way of winning popular applause shows you his hero dangling with a couple of tempta- 
it may be said with truth that the dynamo on which for a play with a problem, it would seem, and tions: for a moment or two he accepts a berth on 
we depend for our lighting and starting current is that is the queer way of positing your theme and then board ship, and even sends a note to his wife breaking 
practically the most reliable machine of all the dodging it. Such a conclusion is suggested by the his promise ; for a moment you see him hovering on 
P) auxiliaries. Therefore, one need not hesitate about case of Mr. Temple Thurston's new piece, ‘‘ The Blue the brink of an intrigue with the innkeeper’s daughter 


coil and battery ignition, all other things being equal. 
I know the C.A.V. set well, and have formed the 


Peter."" It was vociferously received by its Saturday 
first-night audience at the Prince's. Yet, at what 


who gets him his berth; the rest is repentance and recon- 
ciliation. The play, in fact, fizzles out on a side issue. 


ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR OIL 


RED & GOLDEN 
FOR THE HAIR. 


3/6, 7/-, 10/6. 


UNSURPASSED. 
UNEQUALLED. 


AND 
A. ROWLAND & SONS. 112 Guilford St, i 
Gray's Inn Road, London. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS 
OF HEATING APPARATUS. + 
- 
> 
~ 4 — 
® 
2/- A TOOTH 
= SING paid for old, discarded artificial tecth on silver 
> = Corresponding bez prices on Gold 


Bankers; Midland Hank Lad. 
Please mention “ Iinstrated London News.” 


WW } B. W. DEMBO, 7, The Mall, Clifton, Bristol. 


DINARD, BRITTANY 


THE ALL-THE- YEAR-ROUND 
RESORT. > 
hours from Southamptes 
th-hole Golf. 
The most climate. 
The most reasonable terms. 


CRYSTAL ost class inclusive, from 45 fr. 
MICHELET 


meclusive, from to ge fr 


oe 


_ There is a Singer to suit every taste from £195 complete. 
All Singer Cars can be purchased on Deferred Pryments SINGER & CO. LTD., COVENTRY. 


through any Singer Agent. Llustrated Catalogues and full London Showrooms: 17, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1. Londoa 
particulars sent with pleasure. Service Depot: York Works. Brewery Road, Hollowsy, N. 


A 
* 
cn Of Chemists, Hairdressers & Stores 
Px) 


lLyear, 9 months. 4 years, 3 months, 


Brothers reared on BENGER’S. 


Mrs. Cain, of Castletown, 1.0 M.. writes: 


’ “‘T thought you would be interested to see the 
* enclosed photogr aph of my sons. They were both y 
Jed on your food. 
Of her second son, she says : yy 
might say that I shall always feel that 
4y Benger’s saved my baby’s life. . . he seemed to be 


pining away, so 1 thought I would try the same 
| as I gave the first boy, which was Be 
. he has thrived wonderfully ever since. 


Since Benger’s Food was introduced over 40 years 
ago, countless thousands of wise mothers throughout 
the world have relied upon it in rearing their children. 


| ; The foundations of health and 
| .‘ strength that are built in childhood by 
Benger’s Food endure through life. 


| for 
INVALIDS and the AGED. © 


The enduring success of Benger’s Food is due to the fact that i 
Benger’s is an entirely natural food and does its work in an hy 
| entirely natural way. It combines the two great essential foods ‘ 
of Nature — wheat and fresh milk into a delicious food cream, so 
| easy of assimilation that even the feeblest digestions can derive 
»! full benefit from its abundant nourishment. ; 
| 
i Benger’s Food is sold in Tins by Chemists, ete., everywhere. i | 
rat | Prices: No.0 size, 1/4; No.1, 2/3; No.2, 4/-; No. 3, 8/6. ay 
3 | Benger s64-page Booklet deals with this and many of the problems 
i> of home nursing which mothers encounter. A copy may be i 
; 4 obtained, post free, on application trom 
BENGER’S FOOD, LTD., ———————— MANCHESTER. 
New YORK 0. Beekman Street, SYVNeY (NS.W.); 117, Pi Street. 
CAPE (8.4.): P.O. Box $73 


ADJUSTABLE 
REST - CHAIR 


AN IDEAL CHAIR THAT CAN BE CHANCED 


= TO A SEMI OR FULL LENGTH COUC = 
Sim press a button and = 
THE “ BURLINGTON = the back declines or auto~ = 

matically rises Release = 

the button and the back = 

is instantly locked 3 

The sides open outward “= 

affording ea ss. The = 

Leg Rest i ust kal le t = 

various inclinatio and = 

when not in use it slides = 

under the seat = 

Catalogue = 

= 

Adjustable = 

Chairs = 

Post Free. = 

7 2 
Automatic 168 = 
Adjustable = 
Back. Gt.Portiand = 
LONDON, 
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NOW READY—Post Free. “AUTUMN 1924” 


Hamptons’ New Book C215, illustrating, in colour, the latest 
productions in tasteful Home Furnishings for 
the Autumn season. 


Hamptons’ No. S$ 10533. 
Walnut Easy Chair, uphol- 
stered all hair. Loose down 
cushions to seat and back, 
covered with good quality 
figured velvet. 


£16 15s. Od. 


Hamptons’ No. S 12243- 
Walnut Settee, upholstered 
all hair, loose down cushions 
to seat and back, covered 
with good quality figured 
velvet. 4 ft. 3 in. wide, 


£26 15s. Od. 


For many other examples of the best values yet produced in Easy Chairs 
and Settees, see Hampton? New Book $215, sent free. 


DEFERRED. PAY MENTS: Terms on application 


Pall Mall East, London, 8.W.1 Tel.: Gerrard 30 


Hamptons pay carriage to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 


WILKINSON 


HOLLOW SAFETY 
GROUND | SHAVER 
BLADES 


This All-British Razor 


makes Shaving extra easy 


Wilkinson Safety Razor Blades, Hollow- 
Ground and hand-forged from the finest steel, 
have the same power and edgeeret lining 
qualities of the best straight razor U nlike the 
thin wailer type of blade, ‘the Wilkinson can be 
used again and again. A few quick str - o1 
the Automatic Stropper and the blade’s 
edge is restored to a perfect sh iwpness that 
makes light work of the toughest growth 
Add to this the exclusive W ilkin son Koller- 
Guard which feeds the lather on to the 
cutting edge, and you will realize why the 
Wilkinson has been accepted by men the 
world over as the only Safety Razorworth using. 


Set with Seven Hollow-Ground Blades, e: 
etched with a dav of the week. Adjusta 


Shaver Frame, Automatic Stroy Pe eT, 
Setting or Honing Handle, 42/- 
polished oak case (a: s/ustrate: 

Set as above with Three Hollow- 25 
Ground Blades /- 
Also sets a Ss 6 and is 6 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Manufactured by 
THE WILKINSON SWORD CO., LTD., 
53, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 
Gun. Sword & Equipment Makers 
I. H. Randolph, Man. Director. Works: Actos, W.4 


4 
LA 
Decorators - Furnishers 
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ROBINSON: CLEAVER 


THE LINEN HALL 
REGENT STREET LONDON WI. 


Established 1785. 
a 

By AppoinrMENT By ArrointmMent 
The one house in the United Kingdom 


that supplies exclusively Men’s outfitting 
requirements — all under one roof. 


C.654. Dressing Gown in quilted C. 655. Rest Gown in broché 


Jap silk, turn down collar and cuffs of crépe, collar of silk georgette with 
crépe de Chine, edged two rows of kilted frill at ends and edge of 
lace, lined jap silk. Colours: black, sleeves —lined crépe de Chine to 


PRICE U4 4§, Cotours. “Price 16 6 


Practical and becoming Tweed 
Suits at inexpensive prices are 
a special feature at Dickins and 
Jones. What could be more 
desirable for country wear than 
the models here depicted 2 


On E vireme Left. 


Tailoring Overcoats Tetbury.” Useful Suit | 
Hosiery Boots 


Hats Travel Goods 


novelty self Check 
Tweed lined with polo 
smart shape with tw: iT 
wrap skirt In Fawn, 
Brown, Grey and | 
Heather mixture In | 
S.W., W., and OS. | 


izes 
PRICI 43 Gns 


On Near Left. 


Du am.’ Usefuland 
becon iilor Suit in 
Tweeds 1d Suitings in 

large range of colours 


Rimi rT & Coat is lined with silk 


Well cut skirt. In S.W 
W., and OS. 4 | 
sizes. PRICE “#2 Gns. 


Open = an account at 


Gieves 


21 OLD BOND STREET. LONDON.Wi 
EDINBURGH. 118 PRINCES ST. 
de PLYMOUTH. 63 GEORGE ST. 
LIVERPOOL. 14 LORD ST. 


Lickins & Jones it will 
“f greatly add to the con- 

venience of shopping. 


BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION: nic | NS&JONES 
Palace of Industry, S’* H 257 


REGENT STREET. LONDON.W1.- 


y A | 
| 
/ 
| 
Le 
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USE “BAL- LON - -ETTES” 


AND 
FORGET BAD 
TTT 


\\\ \ A \\\ 


AA \\\ 


LOW-PRESSURE 
CORD TYRE 


STAND 454 OLYMPIA 


BAL-LON-ETTE 
TYRES and TUBES 
at YOUR GARAGE 


Stocks of Bal- lon - ette 
tyres and tubes are now 
being placed with garages 
all over the country. 


If your Agent does not 
stock them ask him to 
write to us for an Agree- 
ment, and stocks will be 
put at your requirements. 


Your garage can arrange 
to fit a set of Bal-lon-ette 
low-pressure tyres to your 
present car by getting into 
communication with us. 


You have no need to 
buy a new car to get 
up-to-date. 

SPECIFY 
BAL-LON-ETTES 
WHEN ORDERING 
A NEW CAR 


OFFER 


: In order to convince you of the superi- : 


: ority of “Bal-lon-ette” low-pressure 
i tyres over ordinary tyres we will sell 
! you a set, complete with wheels, to fit 
' your car. If you are not satisfied, 
: return them to us within 14 days, and 
we will refund all your money, 


providing they are given fair wear and 


an accident. 


ASSOCIATED RUBBER MANUFACTURERS 
ALMAGAM MILLS, HARPENDEN. 
LONDON ; 172, Great Portland Street, W.1. 


tear, and have not been damaged by ; 


charging you only for the carriage 
incurred (if any). This is, of course, | 


(GALLERY) 


“ Bal-lon-ette ” was just a word not a year ago. Its 
meaning aroused the curiosity of the motoring world. To-day 
it is the “ Motoring Word” for low-pressure tyres. 


The first British low-pressure tyre on the market, it has 
rendered ordinary tyres obsolete within twelve months. It 
has made motoring history.—It compelled both car and tyre 
manufacturers to adopt the Bal-lon-ette type of tyre.—It set 
the British standard in low-pressure tyres. 


The evidence is at hand. 


Low-pressure tyres are in abundance at Olympia—fitted 
to a large percentage of the cars exhibited there—included in 
manufacturers’ specifications as standard equipment—now 
being made by practically all British and foreign tyre firms. 


A British Bal-lon-ette achievement! And we are duly 
proud that the hard way of the pioneer has met with decisive 
and supreme success in such a short space of time. 


The Bal-lon-ette superseded ordinary tyres, popularised 
low - pressure tyres and brought them into universal use by 
proving its unchallengeable superiority on the open road—in 
the service of hundreds of car_ users to whom it has given 
immeasurable satisfaction in comfort, mileage and road security. 


British made by British people and British money, the 
Bal-lon-ette is the tyre for British motorists—because it is the 
best tyre in the world. 


SIZES AND PRICES 


Bal-lon-etie 


Bal-lon-ette | . 

Si of Spok Dis. Siz Spoke Disc 
ordinary tyre Tobe Wheel, | Wheel, ordinary tyre Tube. Wheet. | Wheel 
650 x 65 760 x 99 | 4 studs 

( ‘ 90 

700 x 715x115, 3 23 119 163 13 6) 3) (775x145 4160 14 0 1120 2% 

26 x3 | 765 x 18 3 

710 x 90 815 x 105 
28 x 33 , 815 x 120 860x160 6 36,16 0 266 120 
30 x 34 730x130 3130 130 163 13 6 820 x 120 
760 x 90 | | ES 
| | | 895 x 135, 895x165 9154 18 5 
Fits existing rims and is for large cars such as Rolls-Royce, Daimler, Napier, &c. 


THE 31 x 4°40 BAL-LON-ETTE: Cover, £2 13 0; Tube, 9/6, 


This tyre has been specially made to fit the wheels of cars using 30x 3) and 31x 4 tyres, but is 
advised for use on Ford Cars only, as new wheels cannot be fitted without expensive alterations to 
hub fittings. For other cars where the hub« will take new wheels we recommend fittings, Bal- 
lon-ette 730 x 130 or 775 x 145 tyres, according to clearance. 


LIMITED 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 38, Grey Street. BRISTOL : 100. Victoria Street 
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Welcome Always. Keep it Handy 
Grant's Morella Cherry Brandy 


Che Liqueur 
which gives a zest to life 


There equal to it A big 


Ligue ‘ f the pure 


GRANT'S MORELLA 


2 


Tue DISTILLERY, MAIDSTONE 


est the Best 


At Our Expense 
In Your Own Home 


4 
ever 


ONE HUNDRED CANDLE POWER 


IN VAKLOUS STYLES 
Four Hours Soft, Silvery, 
White Gas-Light for 1d. 
SAFE & SIMPLE IN USE. 


Unique 
Offer. 


Don’t 
Delay. 


Liberal Agency Terms. 
piF 


High St.. Manchester, 
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ndigestion 


and Insomnia 


Nervous digestive troubles, 
sleeplessness, and general 
lack of tone respond readily 
to treatment with Cassell’s 
Tablets. Give them a trial at 
once if you have any nervous 
symptom. 


Mr. Albert Allen’s Case. 


In a letter from 31, Vespan Road, Shepherd's 
Bush, London, W.12, Mr. Albert Allen, who is 


an omnibus conductor for the London General Omni- 


TAKE TWO AT BEDTIME bus Co., says : ** Ten weeks ago T commenced with a 

1nd note how well sou sleen, and bad nervous breakdown, which was associated with 

ow re d and fit ween Geel ie severe digestive troubles. I crawled about like a 

the me Pe man half dead, and in the course of a fortnight [ lost 

21 lb. in weight. But after taking two cartons of 

The Universal Home Remedy for your tablets I commenced to improve. I stopped 

| Nervous Neurasthenia Kidney losing weight, and now, after continuing the treat. 

Breakdown Nerve Pains Weakness ment, I am a different man. I gained 8 Ib, in tive 
Neuritis Headache Children’s ot , 

Indigestion Anaemia Washes days, and I can eat anything. My nerves are also 

| Sleeplessness _Palpitation Wasting strong again, and I can go to work — abs« lutely 

Specially Valuable for Nursing Par and fit. “My sleep, too, has improved, and I awake in 

ring the Critical Periods of Life. the morning feeling refreshed.” 


Dr. Cassell 


Nature’s Bulwark against Rheumatism 


ICHY-CELESTINS Natural Mineral Water is Nature's 
own annidote against rheumatic tendencies in the system 
Drawn direct from the famous Celestins rock-spring, 
its tonic and mildly stimulating properties ward off the pains 
and penalties of Rheumatism. 
Drink Vichy-Célestins regularly at meals 
Obtainable at all Hotels, Clubs, Chemists, Stores, etc. 


The French Natural Mineral Water 


VICHY=- CELESTINS 


Cavtion.—See that the label on the bottle bears the 
name of the Sole Wholesale Agents 
IN 


GRAM & ROYLE LTD. 


Bangor Wharf, 45 Belvedere Road 
London, S.E.1 


ws 
EUXESIS 


FOR EASY SHA ag 


Vater 


Put a Tube in your Kit Ano 


elofthe IGINAL«a 


HOVENDEN & 
Berner reet, W. a 


SONS, 


Loxpon: Published Weekly at the Office, 172, 


Buy a “ Bonzo” Studdy 
Dog Jig-Saw Puzzle. 


31 of the original and best designs in colours by 
the famous artist, Mr. G. E. Studdy Made 
on the interlocking system in Satin Walnut, 
about 100 pieces in each puzzle. Size of picture 
when complete about 19x 7. 

Causes endless amusement both to young and 
old. Take one home with vou and send one 
to vour friends; it will be appreciated. 


Price 3/6 each or 3 9 


design on box 


A. V. N. JONES & CO, 
64, FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Can be obtained 
from all Booksellers. Stationers. and Stores 


BONZO” PORTFOLIO, 5th Edition, 
Price 3.6, Now on Sale. 


it Home Price, 1/3; Family Size, 3 3/-. 
Sold by Chemists and Store he a e &y } 
Empire 


ALPINE SPORTS, LIMITED 


Chairman— Sir HENRY LUNN, M.D. 
BEST HOTELS, BRITISH CLIENTELE & CONTROL. 


MURREN . Palace Hotel des Alpes 250 beds 
Eiger 95 beds 

Regina 80 beds 
PON CRESINA .. Schloss ... . 250 beds 
Roseg ... 250 beds 

one Pare .. 130 beds 
MORGINS (Valais Grand Hotel .. 180 beds 
WENGEN .. Belvedere Hotel 140 beds 
MALOJA (Engadine) Palace . 300 beds 


* The finest Hotel in Switzerland.” 


Secretary, 5 P.Y., Endsieigh Gdns.. London, N,W.1 
And 2 P.Y., Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, W. 1. 


THE DARTMOOR 


is a compact home house, with four bedrooms, 
two living-rooms and usual offices, A triumph 
of Bungalow construction and value, it can be 
erected anywhere at the shortest notice, Durable, 
comfortable and weatherproof, 


Carriage paid to most stations in England 
and Wales. 


BUNGALOWS, CHALETS, HOUSES, are 
erecte at wo works fe . and you are re lially 
invited to view tl x! n of Tile Homes at any time 
during working hour tr by special appointment 


BROWNE & LILLY, LTD., 


THAMES SIDE, READING, Phone 587, 


Our Catalogue ts issued in sections owing 
to our extensive manufactures, Kindly mention 
your farticular requirements, 


No house is secure without a Watch Dog. 
LT.-COL. RICHARDSON's 
TIRED trained 


AIREDALES 


I urge K in England. Open 


laily guards and « 


pear fe r 
qua rained 
a ne Tee skis fi Gr 
Puy wmley Hill, Bros- 
bee é, Hen rive of Lon. 
don, or tes from Liverpooj 
Street Tel: 2 Broxbourne, 


Grey hair at the temple s is the first sign 
It should be dealt with at once. Tatcho 


tone is the remedy that can be applied 
at home and with guaranteed safety 


Each flagon carries the highest medical @ 
guaranty. Moreover, it is washable and 
undetectable Every chemist carries@ 
stock. Price 4/6d the flagon. Trial phial ¢d 


Pri 
ST 


TATCHO TONE CO., 5, Gt. Queen Street, London, W,C. 


Vakey: S WELLINGTON 
Polish 


Kni 


The Original Cleaning and Polishing Cutlery 


andall Steel, Iron, Brass, and Copper articles. Sold im Canisters 
at 6d., & by Grocers, Ironmongers, Olumen, &c. 


Wellington Emery and Black Lead Mills, London, S.E. 1. 


$3,500 prizes 


First Prize is =2,000. Open to 
Everybody, Anywhere, For An- 
swers in Educational Contest. 
Closes Dec. 20. Prizes dupli- 
cated if tied. Send stamp for 
_ Circular, Rules and Questions. 

SHEFFIELD LABORATORIES, 
| Dept. Z, Aurora, Illinois, U.S.A. 


OD'S 


FAMED FOR OVER 
ae L/6a tin at all chemists, 


For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 26 & 46. 


Strand. in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of London, by Tue Ittustratep Lonpon News 


Goddard & Sens, Station Street, leicester 


anp Sxetcn, Lrp., 172, Strand, aforesaid ; and 
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